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Chronicle 


Home News.—A severe flurry in Republican ranks 
was caused by the disclosure that Chairman Huston of 
the Republican Committee had used funds of the Ten- 
nessee River Improvement Association, 
for which he was a lobbyist and which 
is interested in the Muscle Shoals de- 
velopment, to bolster up his margin account in stock trad- 
ing, though later the funds had been restored to their 
proper account on his books. From the press dispatches, 
there was evident a determined drive on the part of Re- 
publican leaders to force him from his position. Since, 
however, this position depended upon the word of Presi- 
dent Hoover, which was not forthcoming, very little was 
done about it. It was thought he would retire later 
quietly. 

After having been before the Senate continuously for 
six months and a half, the tariff bill was finally passed by 
the Senate and was sent to conference with the House. 
The vote was 53-31 and was achieved by 
the defection of seven Democrats and 
eight Republicans who formerly belonged 
The insurgents 


Republican 
Troubles 


Tariff 
Bill 


Passed 


to the Democratic-insurgent coalition. 


who voted for the bill were Senators Borah, Brookhart, 
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Frazier, Howell, Nye, Pine, Schall and Cutting. The 
Democrats who voted for it were Senators Bratton, Brous- 
sard, Copeland, Kendrick, Pittman, Ransdell and Tram- 
mell. The Senate had previously overwhelmingly de- 
feated a motion to recommit to strike out all of the agri- 
cultural rises. The Senate ad valorem schedules showed 
that they were not as high as those of the House but much 
higher than the present bill, the index figures being: Act 
of 1913, 21.08 per cent; Act of 1922, 34.61 per cent; 
House Bill, 43.15 per cent; Senate Bill, 38.99 per cent. 
Thus it was evident that the report of the conference, 
which will be a compromise, will be higher than the rates 
as passed by the Senate. The controversial clauses taking 
the power of flexible tariff decision from the President 
and inserting the debenture clause in the agricultural rates, 
were both expected to be either considerably modified or, 
in the case of the latter, abandoned by the Senate con- 
ferees. The passing of the bill set before President Hoover 
the most important decision of his administration, in view 
ot his original demand for limited revision. Since he 
maintained a deep silence on the question, it was expected 
that he would not veto the bill. 

On March 22, Edward L. Doheny was acquitted by a 
jury in the District of Columbia Supreme Court of the 
charge of bribing Albert B. Fall, Harding’s Secretary of 
the Interior, to hand over the lease of 
the Elk Hills oil reservation to Doheny’s 
company. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Fall was convicted last year of having received the bribe 
from Mr. Doheny, who was now acquitted of having given 
it. The trial revealed nothing new in the matter, though 
by a mistake of Mr. Doheny on the stand the Supreme 
Court decision in the civil case which forced the return 
of the reservation to the Government was allowed in evi- 


Doheny 
Acquitted 


dence. 


Austria.—Statistics for the first six months of the year 
1929, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, showed a marked decrease in the population of Aus- 
tria. Mortality registered an advance 
over last year; and though there was an 
increase in the birth rate this was nulli- 
fied by the increase in emigration. These symptoms were 
cause for alarm to the Catholics of Austria, who, in view 
of the dwindling Catholic population, feared an invasion 
of Eastern Jews into this ancient stronghold of Catholic 
culture and civilization. One of the chief causes of this 
decrease in population was unemployment. In the middle 
of February 100,000 unemployed received Government 
doles in the city of Vienna. The number of unemployed 
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in the whole of Austria was reported to be 9,264 more than 
of the same period last year. The economic meeting in- 
augurated by the Chancellor, Herr Schober, on March 1, 
was calculated to relieve this situation somewhat and un- 
earth a solution of Austria’s economic problems. The 
trade unions presented a program suggesting that the Gov- 
ernment give immediate orders for the work needed in 
its institutions and railway systems; that a method of un- 
employment relief be devised and followed even by the 
private industries ; that a credit organization be established 
for foreign trade; that the eight-hour-working-day law be 
strictly enforced, together with the law for the protection 
of the native laborer. Chancellor Schober, who demanded 
some positive results from the assembly, expressed his 
approval of the laborers’ program. 


Canada.—On its third reading, the bill to amend the 
Export Act was passed by a vote of 162 to 11. In ac- 
cordance with this bill, the Dominion Government binds 
itself to refuse clearance papers for 
liquor destined for transportation to the 
United States. Heretofore, liquor for 
expert could be obtained in wholesale quantities at the 
export docks. Under the new legislation, clearance papers 
for the export of such sales to the United States will not 
be granted. Mr. Bourassa alleged that Premier King had 
introduced the legislation because of pressure exercised by 
the United States. The Premier denied that he was domi- 
nated by American influence, and said that the bill was 
designed to control Canadian officials and had nothing to 
do with attempts to enforce Prohibition in the United 
States. The bill, he declared, “ will enable us to control 
our own Officials in such a manner as to prevent them from 
cooperating individually and directly with bootlegging and 
rum-running.” Premier King pointed out the serious con- 
sequences that might follow a repetition of the I’m Alone 
incident, such as the sinking of a Canadian vessel and the 
loss of Canadian lives by American agents, after clear- 
ance papers for the export of liquor to the United States 
had been granted to the vessel by Canadian officials. At a 
meeting before a Parliamentary committee, Premier King 
announced that the Government was negotiating with the 
United States a reciprocal anti-smuggling treaty under 
which each Government would refuse to grant clearances 
to such products as are forbidden by law in the country 
to which they are to be exported. 


Prohibition 
Legislation 


China.—Word was received in Washington, on March 
21, that eleven American Catholic missionaries had been 
trapped by Chinese Red armies at Kanchow, in the Prov- 
ince of Kiangsi. These missionaries are 
headed by Bishop J. A. O’Shea. Seven 
of them are Sisters of Charity of the 
Emmitsburg, Md., community and the others priests of 
the Congregation of the Mission. The State Depart- 


Missionaries 
in Danger 


ment immediately got in touch through the American 
Legation at Peking with the Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs at Nanking. The Chinese Government promised 
that instructions had been sent to their troops to suppress 
the Communist uprising. Later, a dispatch from Shanghai 
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from Bishop Sheehan declared that the condition previ- 
ously reported was rather a chronic one, due to continual 
Communist and bandit depredations, and that the mission- 
aries were not in acute danger. 


Czechoslovakia.—Special correspondence of the New 
York Times from Prague of March 9, mentioned that the 
Slovak, organ of the Slovak (Catholic) Popular party, 


Pittsburgh aroused a storm by publishing a confi- 
ee dential letter which President Masaryk 
Forgery? wrote to Father Hlinka, leader of the 


party, in which the President stated “that the alleged 
document of the meeting of St. Martin (Slovakia), where 
the Pittsburgh agreement was first formulated, is a forg- 
ery,” and blamed Father Hlinka for basing his campaign 
for Slovak autonomy thereon. The American Catholic 
Slovak weekly Jednota, however (quoted with approval 
by the St. Louis Hlas, Bohemian Catholic weekly), re- 
ported a speech uttered in Parliament on February 22 by 
Dr. Karl Pergler, former Minister of Czechoslovakia to 
the United States, flatly contradicting President Masaryk, 
and asserting, as an eye witness, the genuineness of this 
document. 


France.—The Diocesan Congress of Paris, held the 
second week of March, was chiefly devoted to the problem 
of spreading the social teachings of the Church, particu- 
larly in the high schools and in the clubs 
and other organizations of young work- 
ers. Reports of several surveys were 
read, dealing with aims and methods, and appraising re- 
sults thus far achieved in various sections of the country. 
At a thronged public meeting which closed the sessions 
on March 14, Cardinal Verdier summed up the results, 
paying special tribute to the work of General de Castelnau 
and the National Catholic Federation, and urging all 
Catholics to unite for the advancement of social education 
and the promotion of Christian charity. 

The tariff discussions, centering on imports of auto- 
mobiles and parts, took a sharp turn in favor of-higher 
rates, with the news of increased duties on French laces 
in the tariff bill in the United States Sen- 
ate. Lace manufacturers in the north 
of France claimed that the new American 
rates on their products would prove prohibitive. Two 
alternative proposals: one conciliatory, the other savoring 
of retaliation, were made in successive meetings of the 
Tariff Commission of the Chamber. The silk industry 
in the south of France also voiced its protest through a 
spokesman at a banquet tendered to Ambassador Edge 
by the Lyons Chamber of Commerce. In his reply the 
Ambassador congratulated his hearers on the absence of 
unemployment in France, declared his intention to ac- 
quaint himself fully with foreign-trade conditions in the 
principal industries of the country, and reminded them 
that the trade-balance figures usually cited failed to reckon 
the “invisible exports” of the tourist trade. Tt was 
announced at the American Embassy that a commission 
including representatives of the Treasury Department and 
the Department of Commerce would visit France in May 
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and discuss the question of double taxation of foreign 
corporations operating in France. 


Germany.—What seemed to be a question of principle, 
but treated by the newspapers as a bit of political comedy, 
was the reason for Dr. Severing’s refusal to send money 
to Thuringia for her police-force salar- 
ies. The Reich’s Minister of the Inter- 
ior wrote to Dr. Frick, the Thuringian 
Minister of the Interior, inquiring about a local organi- 
zation. Except for a public utterance of contempt made 
in a speech at a Nationalist meeting, Dr. Frick ignored 
the Reich’s Minister. The Thuringian Government, in 
Dr. Severing’s opinion, was showing itself “ anti-repub- 
lic” and this chiefly in its police force. Logically, there- 
fore, he concluded that the Reich would no longer send the 
usual funds (amounting to about $60,000 monthly) for the 
police salaries, until a pro-Republic attitude was mani- 
fested. Since this sum constituted about eighty-five per 
cent of the cost of maintaining the police force, Thur- 
ingia objected strenuously to the alleged injustice. The 
Reich Minister of the Interior replied that the money for 
the month of March had already been appropriated for 
another purpose. In general, the press seemed inclined 
to view the matter as a political squabble; but some ob- 
servers applauded the action of Dr. Severing which re- 
fused to approve and to reward from the Reich funds 
what seemed to be Nationalist opposition to the Republic. 

Chancellor Miiller’s coalition Government, which held 
office since Tune 29, 1928, resigned on March 26, thus 
ending deadlock of three weeks over unemployment funds. 
The Socialists voted to reject the com- 
promises offered by the coalition parties. 
Although Herr Miller was blamed for 
surrendering to the opposition of his own party, it was 
asserted that the coalition had served its purpose in secur- 
ing the adoption of the Young plan and that a new Cab- 
inet, under Centrist leadership, might safely be entrusted 
with the budget for 1930 and various economic reforms. 


Thuringia 
Defiant 


Cabinet 
Resigns 


India.—Upwards of three weeks were consumed by 
Mahatma Gandhi in his march to Jalapur, on the Bay of 
Cambay, where he proposed to begin his actual civil dis- 
obedience, or non-violent defiance of the 
British Administration. On March 12 
Mr. Gandhi, accompanied by seventy- 
nine companions, and preceded by a band of sixteen stu- 
dents, entered on his march to the sea, a distance of 100 
miles. He stopped at the villages along the route to preach 
his doctrine of non-violent resistance. Upon his arrival 
at Jalapur, he proclaimed that he and his associates would 
begin to make salt from the sea, and so infringe the Gov- 
ernment salt monopoly and defy the Government to ar- 
rest and punish him. The disobedience to law in regard 
to salt was but one of the many manners of resistance 
devised at the All-India Conference. Lord Irwin, the 


Defying the 
Administration 


Viceroy, answered Mr. Gandhi’s “ ultimatum ” by a sim- 
ple note stating his regret “to learn that you (Gandhi) 
contemplate a course of action which is clearly bound to 
involve a violation of the law and a danger to public 
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peace.” In his reply in Young Jndia, Mr. Gandhi stated: 
“T repudiate this law, and regard it as my sacred duty to 
break it,” since it is merely “the will of the British Ad- 
ministration.” He challenged the Government to arrest 
him, as it had arrested one of his lieutenants, Vallabhai 
Patel, for addressing a public meeting. 


Ireland.—With unexpected suddenness, President Cos- 
grave announced the resignation of his Cabinet on March 
28. Sean O’Kelley, acting leader of the Fianna Fail, 
thereupon declared the readiness of his 


Cosgrave eal ; 
Government party to form a Ministry. This was 
Resigns verified by Eamon DeValera, who was 


in the United States. The Government defeat came 
through the passing of a Fianna Fail motion on the old- 
age-pension bill. Twenty-two members of the Dail were 
absent at the time of the voting, which was 66 to 64 
against the Government. Upon President Cosgrave’s 
resignation, the Dail adjourned until April 2. 


Mexico.—Advices from Mexico revealed the fact that 
the Government was about to take up in a serious manner 
the financial difficulties which face it. These are: the ex- 
ternal debt, on which no interest has 
been paid since December, 1927; the 
agrarian confiscations, at present in an 
unsettled state, but if the President’s policy of payment in 
cash is followed out, bound to be a serious strain on the 
Government ; the bankrupt condition of the railways which 
ex-President Calles was appointed to solve; and the seri- 
ous blow to the peso in international exchange caused by 
the collapse of the silver market, hitherto one of Mexico's 
mainstays. Hopeful expressions of opinion were elicited 
but were dependent upon continued political tranquility. 
Two menacing factors were the return of Morones to or- 
ganize the CROM as a Labor party, and the announce- 
ment of Vasconcelos that he would move to Guatemala to 
await a favorable opportunity of overthrowing the Gov- 
ernment, 


Plans 
For the 
Future 


Poland.—Four days after the resignation of Casimir 
Bartel as Premier on March 14, Professor Szymanski, 
President of the Senate, was asked to try to form a Cabi- 
net. After one week of effort, M. Szy- 
manski indicated the impossibility of 
success and placed the blame on Marshal 
Pilsudski’s refusal to cooperate with Parliament. When 
M. Szymanski reported to Marshal Pilsudski that he had 
found all the Parliamentary groups desirous of peace 
and willing to give loyal cooperation, the Marshal re- 
pliéd that any agreement between the Government and 
Parliament would have to be made under four condi- 
tions before he would give his approval. The required 
conditions were declared unacceptable by all the Par- 
liamentary groups because they involved the renuncia- 
tion of all rights of control over the Government. The 
Marshal demanded that the Sejm would not be called for 
at least six months and that it would renounce its rights 
to control expenditures in excess of budgetary estimates ; 
that the Deputies and Parliamentary parties would not 
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interfere in the selection of Government personnel or in 
the execution of the budget. Upon the failure of M. 
Szymanski, the charge of forming a new Government was 
given to Jan Pilsudski, brother of the Marshal. 


Russia.—“ Religious persecution on a scale unprece- 
dented in modern times ” was charged to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment by a report issued by the American Committee on 
Religious Rights and Minorities, New 
York. Similar protests were uttered at 
a mass meeting held in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, on March 25, under the aus- 
pices of the Calvert Associates, despite Communistic 
threats of violence. In both instances political implications 
for protests were denied, and attention was called to 
abundance of evidence for the persecution, and the base- 
lessness of pretexts in its defense. 

Furious Moscow denunciations of Pope Pius XI for his 
prayer in St. Peter’s on March 19 showed that no relaxa- 
tion of hostility to religion was in sight. M. Yaroslavsky, 
chairman of the Society of Militant 
Atheists, insisted at their congress on 
March 20 that “the games, the play, all 
the activities of children” must be “ permeated with 
atheistic and materialistic principles.” In the meanwhile, 
with all loud boasting, considerable uneasiness was shown 
in the Moscow IJsvestia concerning the progress of the 
farm-collectivization plan. 


Protests 


Reaction 


Spain.—Premier Berenguer described the political and 
economic situation of the country as “ convalescent,” in 
a signed article in the New York Times on March 23, 

pointing out the need of a few months’ 
“Convalescence” time for gradual transition after six and 

a half years of the dictatorship. The 
depression of the peseta he ascribed to foreign specula- 
tors, and he cited the natural resources of the country and 
the large gold reserve as guaranteeing its ultimate recov- 
ery. He conceded the fact of republican agitation, but 
stated that it was a normal phenomenon without special 
significance, especially in view of the popularity of King 
Alfonso. General Barrera, Captain General of Cata- 
lonia, resigned his post on March 25, and was succeeded 
by Don Carlos de Bourbon, 





Disarmament.—After a week of continuing deadlock, 
some new hope was infused into the London Naval Dis- 
armament Conference by the statement issued shortly 
after midnight, the morning of March 
26, by Secretary Stimson, offering to 
consider the political aspects of the prob- 
lem on a new basis, The Secretary denied that any change 
had taken place in the attitude of the American delegation 
as to the possibility of a consultative pact as such; but 
continued : 

It [the United States] will not, however, enter into any treaty, 
consultative or otherwise, where there is danger of its obligation 
being misunderstood as involving a promise to render military 
assistance or guaranteeing protection by military force to another 


nation. 
Such a misunderstanding might arise if the United States en- 
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tered into such a [consultative] treaty as a quid pro quo for the 
reduction of the naval forces of another Power. That danger has 
hitherto inhered in the present situation, where France has been 
demanding mutual military security as a condition of naval reduc- 
a os ss 

If, however, this demand for security could be satisfied in some 
other way, then . . . the American delegation would consider the 
matter with an entirely open mind. 

The “other way” was generally understood to be a 
British way, by which the British would supply France’s 
guarantees by a Mediterranean agreement, while at the 
same time British qualms as to possible American veto of 
British sanction measures (according to Article XVI of 
the League Covenant) would be lessened by the American 
agreement to confer in case of danger. However, the 
British press on March 26 was far from favorable to 
Great Britain becoming the sole guarantor of peace. 

The influence of the new American position was seen 
in the plan proposed by Foreign Ministers Henderson and 
Briand, as a result of their conference on March 27, by 
which certain features of the Geneva 
protocol (rejected in 1924 by British 
Conservatives from uncertainty as to 
American commitments), were to be applied to Article 
XVI of the League Covenant, in the form of a European 
peace pact, to be signed first by Great Britain, France 
and Italy, and then be open for signature by all Euro- 
pean countries. A French and a British committee were 
appointed to work it out. At the same time, Senators 
Borah and Shipstead prophesied war implications even in 
a consultative pact for the United States. 


Peace Pact 
Plans 


League of Nations.—After five weeks of “ exhausting 
and often exasperating” discussion, the conference for 
concerted economic action came to an end with the signing 
of a “ commercial convention and proto- 
col,” a “ protocol concerning future ne- 
gotiations,” and a “ final act.” The con- 
vention establishes a year’s customs truce, and was signed 
by eleven nations ; the protocol by fifteen ; and the final act 
by seventeen. The conference was summed up as “ essen- 
tially European.” 


Tariff 
Accords 





The New Humanism has set the literary world 
on end and filled the magazines with its clamors. 
AMERICA is glad to announce a series of four 
articles on it, to begin next week. The Editor will 
open the discussion with a brief history of the 
movement and of its implications in modern life. 
His paper will be called “ What Is This New 
Humanism?” It will be followed by articles in 
order from the pens of Francis Talbot, John 
LaFarge and Robert A. Parsons. 

A distinguished contribution to our own current 
controversy about morality in art will be “ Agar, 
Domini and Dante,” by Gerald G. Walsh. 

A pointed and interested description, from E. 
—— McDevitt, will be “ An Argentine Sun- 

ay.” 

Jerome D. Hannan will offer a paper on “ Anti- 
clericalism in the United States,” which will pro- 
voke much discussion. 
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Editors’ Office, 


Unemployment 


T is much to be regretted that unemployment bids 
fair to become a football of politics. What is de- 
manded is serious study, first to ascertain the facts, and 
then to supply the needed remedy. There can be no such 
thing as prosperity by Presidential proclamation. Unless 
we can reach the root causes which periodically throw 
thousands of bread-winners out of work, the old misery 
will continue. 

At the hearings before the Commerce Committee of 
the Senate last month, some testimony which strikes 
squarely across the claim that the worker has nothing of 
which to complain, was submitted by experts. Speak- 
ing for New York, Labor Commissioner Perkins stated 
that unemployment was worse than at any time since 
1912. Dr. Benjamin M. Squires, director of the Illinois 
State Employment Agency, said that distress from un- 
employment was keener in Chicago than it had been for 
ten years, and added that in his opinion similar conditions 
were found in all industrial centers. According to Sen- 
ator Wagner, of New York, presenting figures supplied 
by the Department of Labor, the weekly payrolls in one- 
third of the factories of the country dropped from ap- 
proximately $99,000,000 in September, 1929, to $82,113,- 
000 in January, 1930. Reports from Pittsburgh, Boston, 
St. Louis, and other cities, told of breadlines for the un- 
employed, and of charitable organizations whose funds 
had been depleted by unusual demands arising in the last 
few months. By juggling figures it may be possible to 
show an unexampled prosperity in this country; but if 
these “human-document” stories are studied, it is not 
difficult to realize that this prosperity is confined, for the 
most part, to families and individuals already prosperous. 

As the Federal Council of Churches observed some 
years ago, unemployment is one of the tragedies of the 
present industrial order. Men are simply means of mak- 


ing money for the employer, and in slack times they are 
dismissed with as little compunction as a foreman might 
show in stopping a machine. 


To thousands of workers, 
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the chief thing in life is the holding of a job, and its 
cessation means not merely the loss of an income, but 
often acute distress. Unlike the capitalist, the worker 
has no reserve fund on which he can draw. His job has 
supplied him with the bare necessities of life, but it has 
given him nothing to put aside for the rainy day. The 
distress which so quickly follows unemployment brings 
out in clear and unmistakable colors the fact that thou- 
sands of workers in this country are still deprived of a 
living wage. The central point in American industry is 
not so to arrange production and sales as at all times to 
insure the worker a living wage, but to arrange them so 
as at all times to secure a profitable return on the invest- 
ment. In other words, American industry is based upon 
pagan, not upon Christian, principles. 

As the Bishops observed in their Program of Social Re- 
construction, the solution of this problem, always with 
us, requires the cooperation of many agencies, and the 
use of many methods. The Bishops recommend a na- 
tional system of labor exchanges, “acting in harmony 
with State, municipal, and private employment bureaus.” 
With this recommendation the Federal Council of 
Churches agrees. The Bishops also recommend some 
form of State provision for insurance against unemploy- 
ment, adding, however, that “ any contribution from the 
State should be slight and temporary.” The Bishops 
recognize that this measure is in the nature of temporary 
relief ; what they most heartily desire is a rebuilding of 
the whole economic and industrial system on principles 
of justice and charity. But until that reconstruction can 
be effected, the State should use its power to induce em- 
ployers so to arrange their production as to lessen periods 
of unemployment, and, if necessary, invoke compulsion to 
that end. 


The Feast of All Fools 


NTIQUARIANS and archeologists debate with be- 

coming gravity the origin of All Fools’ Day. At 
the present time, the first day of April is beloved of the 
small boy, privileged on the occasion to play his pranks 
without rebuke, and by some of his elders, but it seems 
an aimless sort of commemoration. In former centuries, 
if the records are worthy of credence, the celebration took 
a form which served to bring home to the populace the 
salutary fact that many of them were fools. Often the 
lesson stung, but generally, too, it aided in bringing 
about a reform. 

We perceive no hope of returning to the blunt direct 
methods of the Middle Ages, and can only bewail their 
passing. The man who lives as though life ended with 
the grave is most assuredly a fool, but it might be boot- 
less as well as dangerous to reason with him. Good 
earnest citizens who think that all the reform of which 
this poor old world stands in need can be effected by joint 
action of the two Houses of Congress, are also fools, but 
how can we make them realize their condition? In this 
connection, we might mention parents who send their 
children to non-Catholic and anti-Catholic schools, and 
then expect them to grow up good Catholic men and 
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women; and all worthy folk who think that temperance 
is synonymous with abstinence enforced at the point of a 
gun. 

The number of fools is indeed infinite. As we survey 
the world, we rehearse the judgment of the old Quaker 
who thought that all the world was queer, except himself 
and his Deborah; and of her he occasionally entertained 
some misgivings. The cap and bells are much sought 
after, and for them some pay their lives. 

But these reflections are salutary only when followed 
by an examination of conscience. What is our particu- 
lar folly? 


The Misdirected Woman Vote 


Y favor of an Amendment to the Constitution, 
women have been voting for nearly a decade. But 
the country cannot flatter itself that political corruption 
has been destroyed by extending the franchise. In fact, 
the last decade has seen some of the worst political 
scandals in all history, and the end is not in sight. A 
future Claude Bowers will need more than a single volume 
to record them. As for the women themselves, so well 
informed a publicist as Miss Ida Tarbell thinks that by 
acquiring the vote, women have lost in influence. For- 
merly they stood outside the ring of professional politi- 
cians, but today their leaders form part of the ring itself. 
Perhaps to the fact that most wormen, like most men, 
do not hold the vote in high esteem, the failure of the 
Nineteenth Amendment may be attributed. As we 
pointed out in the course of the debate upon the Amend- 
ment, the women who demanded the vote were not, gen- 
erally speaking, the women whose philosophy and known 
activities promised to add much that was valuable to pub- 
lic life. This opinion seems to be borne out by an ex- 
perience of some years. Either women do not vote at 
all, or they vote along strict party lines, without much 
reference to the right or wrong of the matters at issue. 
There have been exceptions, of course. The late Mrs. 
Martha Moore Avery, of Boston, was one, and the Mas- 
sachusetts League of Catholic Women furnished a large 
group of exceptions. These women studied political 
problems—using the word in its correct sense—under ex- 
perts, and formed reasonable conclusions. 

According to the press, Mrs. Francis E. Slattery, 
president of the League, and Mrs. William Lowell Put- 
nam, of the Women’s Municipal League, of Boston, re- 
ceived a cold welcome at the White House, when they 
called to confer with the President on the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and other constitutionally unauthorized activities at 
Washington. These ladies are leaders in worthwhile re- 
forms in their own homes, and the view which they pre- 
sented to the President was that if the States cannot care 
for their schools and their children, the remedy is not to 
be found in a group of bureaus, departments and politi- 
cians at Washington. “Hoover Reproves Child Bureau 


Foes,” was the headline used by the New York Times, 
and that journal quoted the President as advising his 
visitors to substitute for their criticism of the Children’s 
Bureau, “ constructive activities.” 
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It is highly probable that the President missed the 
point. The “activities ” in which Mrs. Putnam and Mrs. 
Slattery are engaged are highly “constructive,” and few 
are more important in these days of decaying constitu- 
tional ideals. They believe that projects which accustom 
the States to look to Washington for aid in works which 
they should themselves assume, or which encourage the 
transfer of rights and duties which belong to the States, 
under the Constitution, to the Federal Government, mean 
government by partisan bureaucracies. 

In this belief they are in accord with all students of 
constitutional government. Their constructiveness is first 
applied to their own communities. It is then used to 
check the growth of a Federal control which will make 
this constructiveness impossible, not only in their own 
communities, but in all American communities. 

The President has frequently expressed his opposition 
to Federal control of local rights and duties. He will 
add meaning to his past expressions by approving opposi- 
tion to this Federal control when expressed by others— 
by Mrs. Slattery and Mrs. Putnam, for example. 


Mr. Wickersham Explains 


he his testimony before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Mr. George W. Wickersham said, speaking 
for his colleagues, “ It was not for us to inquire whether 
the Constitution of the United States should be what it is, 
or not. We took the Constitution.” 

This statement puts an end to the hope we expressed 
when the President appointed his law-enforcement com- 
mission. Mr. Wickersham’s first utterances were not en- 
couraging, but we still believed that he and his associates 
would not rest satisfied with the assumption that the 
Eighteenth Amendment and its accompanying legislation 
should be deemed immutable. We had hoped that they 
would study the fundamental basis of right and wrong, 
that they would inquire into the compatibility of nation- 
wide sumptuary legislation with the Government estab- 
lished by the Constitution, that they would give due con- 
sideration to the temper of our people; and in the light 
of the knowledge thus acquired, render judgment. 

Mr. Wickersham’s considered statement ends those 
hopes. He does not consider that any of the matters we 
have suggested properly fall within the scope of his in- 
quiry. He is not concerned with the philosophical rela- 
tion of the Amendment to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion. He will not examine the Volstead legislation to 
discover whether it lacks or embraces all the elements 
necessary to constitute a law. He takes for granted, it 
seems to us, the very points over which thoughtful men 
and women, whose concern with the liquor traffic is so 
slight that they are voluntary total abstainers, are seri- 
ously exercised. If the Amendment cannot be reconciled 
with the basic principles of the Constitution, steps should 
be taken to repeal it. If, granting the validity of the 
Amendment, the Volstead legislation is not substantially 
a rule of reason promulgated by competent authority for 
the common good, it is not law, and should be amended or 
eliminated. 
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No doubt Mr. Wickersham has based his opinion on 
what he deems satisfactory grounds. But we cannot 
persuade ourselves that this is the committee promised 
by Mr. Hoover during the campaign, or that its findings 
will be of any serious value in eliminating the scandals 
of Prohibition. We reach this conclusion with regret, but 
it is a conclusion that is inevitable. 


Endowments for the College 


WO weeks ago, the heads of a number of the smaller 

American colleges met in Chicago to confer on the 
subject of endowments for their institutions. The con- 
ference was the outgrowth of a proposal made at the 
Washington meeting of the Association of American Col- 
leges, by President A. N. Ward, of Western Maryland 
College. 

Dr. Ward’s plan is simple. It is also, on first reading, 
staggering. It is, briefly, that the 500 small colleges of 
the country unite to raise, within a year, the sum of $500,- 
000,000 for endowments. In the absence, however, of in- 
formation more definite than that now at hand, it is not 
clear how this sum is to be gathered, or how it is to be 
administered, but able financiers, Dr. Ward declares, have 
assured him that the scheme which he proposes is en- 
tirely feasible. 

Dr. Ward shows that about half of our college students 
are enrolled in 150 State and heavily-endowed private in- 
stitutions. These institutions, which hold about three- 
fourths of the total amount of endowment, have reached 
their capacity, and have announced a policy of retrench- 
ment in numbers. It is reasonable, then, to assume that 
within the next few years students will turn to the smaller 
institutions, which will be unable to receive them, unless 
money is forthcoming for equipment and, especially, for 
endowment. To meet this situation, Dr. Ward suggests 
“a campaign of enlightenment as to the need of funds,” 
followed by local “ drives.” In time, he believes, an edu- 
cational foundation, designed to assist the members of the 
group financially and by counsel, can be established as a 
permanent body. 

While we are somewhat skeptical as to the feasibility of 
“ drives,” as a general policy, we heartily favor Dr. 
Ward’s “campaign of enlightenment.” As far as the 
Catholic colleges are concerned, that is a campaign which 
this Review has carried on unceasingly for many years. 

At the present time, the country is awakening to the 
serious dangers bound up in the movement which, for 
want of a better name, may be termed “ Communistic.”’ 
This simply means that principles long taught in our 
secular schools, as a matter of theory, are now being put 
in practice, with disastrous results to the peace and good 
order of the State. If the “ Reds” are now boring into 


our established forms of government, it must not be for- 
gotten that other forms of “ Reds” are boring into the 
family by means of divorce, and into the home by infect- 
ing our schools with false ideals of independence and self- 
assertion. The Catholic schools and colleges stand out as 
teaching a philosophy and a code of morals which sustain 
all that is best in our civilization. They alone strive to 
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form the child and to train the student in accord with 
principles upon which our Christian civilization rests. 

The Catholic college should be a city set on a hill, not 
a light hidden under a bushel. The appeal for its support 
should be made, first, to our Catholic people, for to them 
an appeal for a worthy cause has never been made in vain. 
We are far from thinking ourselves competent even to 
suggest how this appeal should be made, and we hope 
that it will be discussed at the forthcoming Philadelphia 
convention of the National Catholic Alumni Federation. 
Our Catholic colleges are in dire need of funds for en- 
dowment. How this need is to be met is a problem that 
calls for careful study. 


Nicholas Frederic Brady 


OW and then we find men of great possessions who 
merit the reward of the poor in spirit. Theirs is 
and shall be, promises Our Blessed Saviour, the Kingdom 
of God. To the world, they are keen business men, direc- 
tors of great corporations, resourceful planners, zestful 
and alert in acquiring authority and wealth. So they seem 
outwardly; but of their inner life, the world knows noth- 
ing. Living in the world, they are not of its spirit. In 
their great possessions, they see, chiefly, responsibilities to 
God and to their brethren. What they have is not theirs, 
to be used or squandered according to reckless whim, or 
worse. They are the trustees for God’s children, the 
stewards of His providence. 

Such a man was John A. Creighton, the founder of 
Creighton University, in the city of Omaha, and of count- 
less institutions of charity, education and religion. An- 
other was Nicholas F. Brady, who died in New York on 
March 27, 


Born to wealth, Nicholas F. Brady might have lived in 
easy and inactive opulence. But he chose to labor, and so 
the great possessions that were his from the beginning, 
were augmented. But as they grew, so too did the re- 
sources which he set aside for charitable and religious 
uses. Some of the works which he aided, in concert with 
kis noble wife, are known to the public, but the greater 
part are known only to a few administrators and to God. 
Singularly unassuming in his personal life, Nicholas F. 
Brady shrank from public praise, and abhorred publicity. 
He was the steward of the poor, and as he dealt with 
them, so, he knew, God would deal with him. He would 
strive to fulfil his high responsibilities, and then leave the 
issue and the reward to the Master. 


“Whoever has received from the Divine bounty a large 
share of temporal blessings,” wrote Leo XIII, in his En- 
cyclical on the Condition of the Worker, “has received 
them for the purpose of using them for the perfecting of 
his nature, and, at the same time, that he may employ 
them, as the steward of God’s providence, for the benefit 
of others.”” One cannot read these words without think- 
ing of Nicholas F. Brady. Honored by the friendship and 
confidence of three Pontiffs, he will be remembered by 
thousands whom his beneficence led to God. May his 
soul rest in peace, and this day may his resting place be in 
holy Sion. Amen. 
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Dean Inge on Disestablishment 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1930) 


most cultivated, and the most individual of the 

skeptical school which he represents, that there is 
sometimes inevitably an appearance of singling him out, 
when the singularity is only due to his own distinction. 
It is due, if we must put it more roughly, to there being 
so very few intellectuals of that school who are worth 
answering. 

I have often myself, perhaps, put it more roughly than 
! intended, but the double duty involved presents a prob- 
lem not easily solved. The trouble is that he is really in 
such a false position that the true statement of it sounds 
itself like a taunt. Yet it may not be meant for a taunt, 
but only for a truth. His own position certainly does not 
seem as false to him as it does to us; but to excuse it 
requires a long explanation which is impossible in so short 
an expression. 

For instance, he wrote the other day a severe con- 
demnation of those of the Anglican clergy (who are in 
fact among the very best of the Anglican clergy) who 
favor the Disestablishment of the Church of England. 
lt may seem curt to retort, as I should be first inclined to 
do, that the Dean naturally hesitates to sever the one very 
slender strip of red tape that still connects him with Chris- 
tianity. Yet it is quite true; and it is not necessarily 
merely hostile. 

To understand the curious case of Dean Inge, in a spirit 
of Christian charity, we must leave for the moment all 
questions of creed and definition and call up another 
image before the mind. It is the image that was in 
the mind of Matthew Arnold when he openly said that, 
being almost an agnostic himself, he yet wished to pre- 
serve the institutions of religion, and especially the litera- 
tures of religion; that he found these best preserved in 
the Church of England and advised nobody to leave it. 
We must call up the image of a historic hierarchy of 
priests who are also professors, and whose main business 
is scholarship and the study of letters; it was not for noth- 
ing that Arnold and Inge had connections with Oxford. 

Most of such men would probably be Christian in 
hereditary sentiment and subject matter; but their Chris- 
tianity would not, so to speak, be the point. We can even 
imagine the institution better if we think of it as a Con- 
fucian rather than a Christian foundation. The idea of it 
is a classical culture that is undisturbed. But it has this 
further essential point: that if its traditions and rites must 
be undisturbed, so also must its doubts and negations be 
undisturbed. It must be so traditional that a skeptic is 
safe there. 

Something like this may really have existed in Chinese 
and other pagan parallels. Something like it probably did 
exist among the last pagan priests of antiquity. A jolly 
old heathen, Flamen or Pontifex Maximus, did not want 
to be disturbed in explaining away the gods to his friends ; 
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and certainly did not want to make himself responsible 
for drawing the exact line between truth and fable in the 
metamorphoses of Ovid or the genealogies of Jupiter. 
And something of the same sort did exist in the academic 
Anglicanism of the Erastian age in England; when 
scholarly Whigs and rather worldly Bishops quoted indif- 
ferently Horace and Augustine and Gibbon over the nuts 
and wine. 

That is the Establishment which Dean Inge really likes 
to see established; that is the civilized institution which 
he does really and sincerely believe to be a good thing; 
a traditional home of learning and liberal education, 
though mainly for the few; a thing that to the outer 
world shall be as authoritative as the medieval abbots, 
but in its inner life be as casual as the Greek philosophers ; 
a thing that need not exclude the heretical, but does 
exclude the ignorant; a thing that can admit all questions 
so long as it is never questioned itself. 

Now a cultural tradition of that kind can have many 
marks of dignity and national value; and a man may 
without absurdity or falsity wish to preserve it as a 
national thing. But there are a number of conditions to 
be remembered, which Dean Inge now seems continually 
to forget. 

For one thing, the nation must continue in the same 
mood of respect towards the college of professors, or 
whatever it is to be called. The modern mood is changing 
very rapidly; and I think it would be an exaggeration to 
say that all England is now filled with an affection and 
veneration for Dons. 

Another difficulty is that, whatever this sort of Chinese 
synod can do, it cannot exist side by side with a real and 
passionate religion. It was defeated by the Christians at 
the end of the Roman era. It was defeated even by the 
Methodists at the end of the eighteenth century. It is often 
quoted of poor Charles II that he said that Puritanism was 
no religion for a gentleman. It is not so often added 
that he also said that Anglicanism was no religion for a 
Christian. 

This, I fancy, is what the Dean really means; and it 
explains why he is at once such a conservative and such 
an iconoclast; such a skeptic and such a Tory. It is not, 
of course, in so many words what he says. When driven 
to defend his bunch of bigwigs, with their libraries and 
endowments, he characteristically takes an old book out 
of those dusty shelves and quotes from Burke the thesis 
that the church was only the state seen in one light and the 
state was only church seen in another light. 

Burke always struck me as, of all men, the man with 
the most imaginative and the most utterly unreal mind. 
Even as he uttered such a phrase, he must have known 
that the church was packed with people who did not 
believe in it, and that the leaders of the state had almost 
ceased to pretend to do so. 
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All the time, it is worth remarking, Burke was gravely 
discussing the admission to the Church of Dissenters 
whose whole enthusiasm was admittedly concerned with 
making their Calvinist God if possible more of a devil 
than he was before. He knew the world around him was 
crowded with such fanatics and with such blasphemers ; 
and yet he could bring himself to imagine that the actual 
secular condition of all England was the Church of Christ, 
if one only slightly shifted one’s point of view. But if 
it was rather odd to maintain this even in Burke’s time, it 
is perfectly crazy to maintain it in our time. 

Dean Inge admits that two great calamities might really 
ruin his plan, and make the position of the Church of 
England impossible. But he thinks that neither is likely 
enough to be worth considering. One is—what would 
happen if a large body of England really abandoned 
Christianity? The other is—what would happen if Eng- 
land went over to Rome? The answer to both these im- 
possibilities is very simple. It is that the second might 
happen any day, and the first has happened already. 

Of course, it is possible to play at endless game with 
the word “ Christian” and perpetually extend its epoch 
by perpetually diminishing its meaning. By the time that 
everybody has agreed that being a Christian only means 
thinking that Christ was a good man, it will indeed be 
true that few persons outside lunatic asylums can be 
denied the name of Christian. 

But it is really a mere alteration in the meaning of a 
word that prevents us saying frankly that a great mass, 
probably a majority, of our modern people are pagans. 
Many of them make a mock of standards of family piety 
or public dignity that were generally accepted by the 
pagans. But most of them, if they have any religion at all, 
have a religion of pantheism or pure ethics which most of 
the great Christian characters of history, Catholic or 
Protestant, would have instantly stamped as pagan. 

If you had asked Wesley or Swedenborg or Dr. John- 
son or Baxter or Luther, they would have called the mod- 
ern mood heathen more promptly, if possible, than would 
3ossuet or Bellarmine. If it is true that the church is 
simply the religion of the state, we have got precious 
near to saying that it is simply the irreligion of the state. 

There was some bitter and cynical man (also, I am sure, 
an Oxford man) who said, “ The Church of England is 
our last bulwark against Christianity.” This is quite 
unjust as a description of the Church of England. But 
it is not altogether unjust as a description of the Dean 
of St. Paul’s. What is really at the back of his mind is 
this image of a great academic and cultural tradition, 
established as a national need but not specially as a 
spiritual need. It is to have religious texts—to criticize ; 
religious ceremonial—to reform slightly and rather pom- 
pously from time to time; a sort of assumption of 
religion, in the sense that it could not tolerate the hor- 
rors of anything like the Russian denial of religion. But 
all through it will be subject to one unmistakable test. It 
can co-exist with doubt; but it cannot co-exist with faith. 

At the end of his article, Dean Inge tries to toss aside 
as impertinence the term Erastianism; the term is too 
obviously true not to irritate. But in any case he absurdly 
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underrates its meaning at the moment. It is not a question 
of whether those who form a nation by being Englishmen 
could in the abstract form a religion by being Anglicans. 
It is a question of whether a Church which does at least 
exist, with some who belong to it and some who do not 
belong to it, should be ruled by those who do not belong 
to it. 

Erastianism exists today in the perfectly practical sense 
that any Jew, Holy Roller or Hyde Park atheist may 
dictate what that Christian Church shall do on any matter 
whatever, however intimate and sacred. Bradlaugh was 
a Member of Parliament; he might well have become a 
Cabinet Minister and appointed Bishops. Mr. Saklatvala 
was a Socialist leader and might quite well be a Labor 
Minister, with a majority in the House, and might by 
Act of Parliament make the Prayer Book anything he 
chose. 

That is State Establishment, as now most universally un- 
derstood ; that is what Dean Inge desires and presumably 
defends, or must set about the delicate task of defending. 


Gaps in General Knowledge 


HiILarre BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1930) 


MAN sat in the House of Commons some years ago 
listening intently to an excellent speech—or, at any 
rate, a speech excellent considering the standards of the 
place—from the Member for South Something or Other. 
When the Member for South Something or Other had 
sat down, this other Member of Parliament, who had been 
listening, rose to speak. As is the custom of the place, 
several other equally unknown men rose at the same 
moment, and he was not chosen because he was not down 
on the little prepared list which is privately handed in 
before Debates begin. But he stuck it out doggedly and, 
about two hours later, he got his chance. 

He rose up in his place and said: “1 was very much 
struck by the phrase used by the Member for South Some 
thing or Other. It was original and most powerful. He 
said, ‘ Consider the lilies of the field, they toil not, neither 
do they spin.’” Then he went on with his oration, but the 
Member for South Something or Other solemnly bowed 
in acknowledgment of the graceful compliment. 

Any one belonging to a more lively and a more care- 
fully chosen assembly might have thought that all this 
was jesting. He might have thought that ascribing to the 
Member for South Something or Other one of the best 
known sayings of Our Lord in the Gospels was a bit of 
sarcasm. It was nothing of the kind. The honest fellow 
meant it honestly. He thought that striking phrase had 
been invented by the Member for South Something or 
Other. He thought it original. He thought he was the 
first to hear it. He had no idea that any one had said it 
before, It had impressed him, and he was quite right to 
be impressed. 

This incident is an old joke with those to whom it is 
familiar; but I was sharply reminded of it the other day 
when I read in a newspaper with over a million circula- 
tion something of the same kind. There was an artiele 
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in this newspaper in favor of divorce. There was even 
a picture in this newspaper of the gentleman whose ideas 
on divorce were being thus impressed upon a big section 
of the British people all at once. 

What he had to say on divorce was not very interesting, 
but what was interesting was a single sentence, which ran 
thus: ‘“ Someone has said somewhere ‘Whom God has 
joined let no man put asunder.’” The operative word in 
that monumental sentence is the word someone. The 
writer went on to expose the folly of the phrase. 

I can tell that honest but anti-marriage gentleman where 
he will find the reference. It is in a Book called the New 
Testament. Tastes differ, and I do not pretend to be a 
literary critic, but in my judgment (let me call it “ hum- 
ble” judgment after the common fashion) this Book gen- 
erally called the New Testament is a very remarkable 
book. 

I am not alone in that opinion. Dr. Jowett, Master of 
Balliol, would support me were he still among us. For 
upon an undergraduate under eighteen years of age having 
said to him, “TI take up the Gospels and read them as an 
ordinary book,” Dr, Jowett, in extreme astonishment, 
answered: “Oh, dear! Do you not find them a most 
extraordinary book?” Now, I can assure the Best Seller 
who differed with the New Testament statement upon 
divorce that if he will get a copy of the New Testament 
he will find it well worth his while. 

It used to be a Best Seller itself, and still has a large 
circulation. The style is perhaps a little too concise for 
the modern reader, and it is only a translation, but I can 
assure him that, in the opinion of many, of whom I am 
one, it is a striking work. It is issued in many cheap 
editions, and in an English translation, though the original 
is of foreign origin. If he does not think it worth while 
to buy a copy, let him get one from a library. I honestly 
think he will not be disappointed. 

What other gaps in knowledge are there in these years 
of universal instruction? No man has the right to lay 
down a standard, and I am sure most of my friends 
would call me the least qualified to be picking motes out 
of my neighbors’ eyes whilst such solid beams are lodged 
in my own. Still, let me suggest a few and ask my readers 
whether I am right or not in thinking such gaps worth 
remarking. 

I read in the second paragraph of an important article 
in an important Review which discussed the lamentable 
issues of the Eastern European settlement the other day, 
and particularly the claims of the Poles for their ancient 
territories, these words, “ After all, what have the Poles 
to complain about?” What, indeed! 

I read in a leading article upon a book dealing with 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and talking of the beatification 
of the English martyrs that, in the persecution of the 
Faith that unfortunate woman and her Ministers “ had 
the whole English nation behind them”! They would 
not have had the whole of the English nation behind them 
if their difficult task of coercion had broken down; but they 
would have had such a large majority of it chasing them 
that there would have been no doubt of the issue. It 
did not break down, and therefore our modern instructed 
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millions know nothing of the situation ; but it is a singular 
gap in knowledge, is it not, to imagine that all England 
was enthusiastic in support of William Cecil, Lord Burgh- 
leigh, in coercing England and rooting out the national 
religion by years of unrelieved tyranny? 

I read, in quite another connection, these singular words, 
attaching to a judgment upon public policy, “ But, after 
all, when men find that a thing does not pay—whether it 
be a religion or a national tongue, or whatnot—they aban- 
don it sooner or later.” This might have thrown me into 
any one of several moods. It might have provoked me to 
immoderate laughter, or to anger, or to gaping bewilder- 
ment. Being what I am, and having lived as long as I 
have, it filled me with a fatigued sadness. 

Let me, as is advisable, even in brief and rambling 
musings such as this, conclude with an enormous example. 

I read, from the pen of a Don—a University Professor, 
mind you, that is, a person pretending to be informed and 
to instruct others—that “ Philosophy had remained a vain 
deductive thing, despising experience, and of no funda- 
mental value to action or intelligence until, under the 
influence of physical discovery, it awoke to real meaning 
during the eighteenth century, and achieved its final tri- 
umphs at the opening of the modern era.” 

If I were to reply to this by such a phrase as “ Ye gods 
and little fishes!” I might be thought both flippant and 
irrelevant. I should indeed be flippant, but not irrelevant, 
because both the gods and little fishes know better, and I 
have a right to appeal to them. 


TO APRIL 
I'll call to April from my heart’s own land: 
Not from the folded valleys, but the moor 
Whose harsh unwilling breast 
Has suckled cloud and storm, 


Or from those shores that face the Hebrides, 
Where pines have made a temple on a hill, 
There on my knees I'll call 
Come, thou wide-winged one, come! 


Fly to us singing, break the bitter dream 
That binds the withered grasses and the pools 
Long lusterless and chill 
With scurf of winter seas. 


Call from the West a full and quiet tide 

Beach-high, to give the dead weed burial, 
And soothe the hoarse, dull note 
That growls along the strand. 


Quicken the azure lobster, light the seal’s 
Wet head upon the water, poise the gull : 
Chase from our mountain tops 
The chill Aurora home. 


Set our stiff fingers working at the nets 

And beckon sunlight where we stretch our lines 
With hope of heavy creel 
By lochan, burn, and sound. 


Come challenge earth and sea with one sweet cry, 
And shake the living beauty we have known 

Clear of its cold dark crust: 

April, enchantress, come! 


L. A. G. Strone. 
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Vignettes of a Convert 


MARGARET T. BAUER 


been freed from the bans of excommunication. The 

waters of Baptism have scarcely dried on our hair. 
We have been shriven, and are kneeling in amazement at 
our audacity before the adorable Presence that brought 
it all about. A crone-like creature, with gray hair pro- 
truding wildly from under a black bonnet, bending over 
us from the pew behind, offers us our first welcome. 

“TI was watching you getting baptized, dearie. Well— 
the Catholic religion is a hard religion.” 

(A nice time to tell a person!) 

We go down the church steps slowly, still in a dream. 
We do not hear the little voice that keeps buzzing in our 
head. “ Well, you are a Catholic now—a real Catholic.” 
(We had always thought we were before.) Hear the 
buzzing? We scarcely hear the elevated over our head. 
But suddenly the buzzing breaks into a shout, drowning 
the crash of the el, “ Well, you are a Catholic now.” As 
we at long last realize this curious circumstance, our lungs 
swell hugely with the intake of an enormous breath. We 
find ourselves skipping now and again in an effort to keep 
up with our speeding feet. As we dash past a store win- 
dow, we are shocked at the reflection of our face. It is 
like the famous Cheshire cat’s—nothing left but the grin. 
Our steps mark syncopated syllables. 

“ The Cath-lic religion’s a hard religion!” (Step—step 
—skip.) “Hard, indeed. It’s wonderful—glorious— 
marvelous. . . . Rather be on the inside a’lookin’ out, 
than on the outside a’lookin’ in. . . . Left, left, had a 
good home and we left! No! No! Left, right. We’ve 
come home at last, and that’s right! ” 

Furtively we scan the hurrying faces as we pass them. 
Not a sign. Doesn’t anyone know? Can’t anyone even 
guess? We want to tell somebody. We want to shout 
about it, right here in Columbus Circle. Children are 
romping in the park. A mother calls hers to the bench 
where she sits. “ Mary! Christopher! Come. We must 
go now.” Mary has dancing eyes and Christopher has 
been sprayed with freckles. (Are they Catholics, too? 
Dear God, please let them be.) 

x* * * * * 

Saturday night dinner at the boarding house anticipates 
tomorrow’s sermons. 

“Where do you go to church, Miss Bee?” the very 
nicest old lady asks. 

“ Why,” we reply glibly, “ we go to the Paulists.” 

Astonishment! ‘‘ My dear! I had no idea you were a 
Catholic.” 

Fearing to be trapped sooner or later anyway, we break 
down and confess it all. “ Well, you see, we really haven’t 
been one very long.” 

“ How interesting! —and how long?” 

We glance at our wrist watch. “ Three hours,” we have 
to admit. 

If old ladies ever roar, ours roars now, with laughter. 


fa HINGS start to happen right away. We have just 


The tears rush down the furrows in her cheeks that make 
the way so easy for them. Two or three escape into her 
soup before she catches them in her napkin. 
“TI never heard of anything so delightful. 
with you to Mass tomorrow?” 
(There isn’t anything.) 


* * * * * 


May I go 


First Communion! White frocks and flowers and loving 
friends? No. We are too old for frocks and flowers and 
we have no Catholic friend! The Cathedral is filled with 
policemen, We are stowed away in a remote corner. We 
watch the policemen carefully, for we are not at all sure 
what to do. Just as what precise moment do we go to the 
altar rail? It seems we must wait for the policemen. 
Funny! There is no end of them. A woman next to us 
makes a start presently, and we follow. Such crowds. 
We are at least four lines behind those at the rail. So 
many communicants! (We used to think one railful a 
good showing.) Yes, we are thinking all this on the way 
to our First Communion, worrying about etiquette, and 
remembering how it used to be. We stop worrying soon, 
for the murmuring is coming close to us: Corpus Domini 
Nostri Jesu Christi . . . We cannot find our seat again, 
but, carrying our Lord, we dare not lift our eyes to look 
for it. We kneel quickly on the floor, trying to draw our 
long length into shelter between a pillar and a pew. We 
can think of nothing to say, though we should like to 
make eloquent speeches. (We keep whispering, “ Thank 
You! Thank You! Thank You!”’) 

2 8 6:9 

Swaying dangerously from the end of a trolley strap, 
we would beguile ourselves, during a tedious traffic stop, 
with the Catholic News. As its title flaps boldly into view, 
a seated workman looks up at us and swings to his feet 
with a hasty, “ Seat, Miss!” (Of course, it might not 
have been the Catholic News.) 

* * * * * 

Confirmation! We go gangling up the aisle, feeling like 
poor Gulliver, among so many children. Of course, we 
had been warned about the slap before, but we had for- 
gotten. Now we jump at the Bishop’s fingers against our 
cheek. “Teresa!” Odd. He is addressing us, who have 
always been “ Margaret” before. We think we shall not 
be half-surprised when we get home to find that we have 
a new face as well as a new name—but later scrutiny re- 
veals the disappointing truth. (. . . “and I will give him 
a white counter, and in the counter, a new name writ- 
eee 

. SS Gk BS Se 

We are looking for a job. It is a good job for which 
we are applying, remunerative, with “country air.” All 
goes well until we reach: “ Religion. ...” “Oh, I’m 
sorry!” Our employment lady wags her blond head re- 
gretfully. “They particularly specify. You see, all the 
clerical help are Catholics, and this position, being the 
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head of a department...” (Of course! The clerical 
Catholics must be kept in their places.) 

“ Still,’—our lady is tapping with her pencil, demon- 
strating that an idea is being born—“ he is having a hard 
time finding just the right one, and your experience. . . 


Perhaps I might try.” 
We arise haughtily. “ My good woman, please don't 


trouble. We wouldn't consider such a place!” 

“T know.” She would conciliate us with her quick 
sympathy. “I’m not, but I know just how you feel.” 

(She should be, though. Her name is Byrnes.) 

*x* * * * * 

“ But you don’t look like a Catholic!” astonished ones 
wail when the incontrovertible fact is uncovered. 

(What does a Catholic look like, we wonder, and how 
does one get to look that way? We should be glad to 
conform. ) 

“You really look more like an atheist, or something,” 
one explains helpfully. 

(What does an atheist look like, we wonder. We always 
picture them with black beards, and surely. . . . ) 

But another: “ We thought we detected a convent air 
about you.” (Perspicacious creature! E-xactly fits our 
own explanation—an anima Catholica naturalis—how else 
could one look but convent bred ?) 

x * * * * 

We have come into the church early that we may sav 
our Rosary and our prayers for all our “ private neces- 
sities ” before Mass begins. (Did anyone ever have so 
many “ private necessities’’ as we had in those early 
troublesome days?) Quite by accident, we have stumbled 
into the children’s Mass, remembering belatedly that nine 
o’clock is theirs. We wonder if we are intruding, but 
decide to stay, thinking complacently that these children 
must make allowances for our years (and ignorance). 

Besides, there is Peter Michael. He must be Peter 
Michael, for he is the living image of our quite imaginary 
little son whose name, ever since we ourselves were very- 
nearly-nine, was never anything else. His eyes are blue 
and round, and very, very solemn. They just manage to 
see over. If the back of the pew were an inch higher, or 
Peter Michael an inch lower, his view would be totally 
obscured, and he maght pass the time—as, alas! some of 
the others are doing—squeaking the arrangements for the 
caps on the backs of the pews. A stiff brown curl springs 
up abruptly from his forehead in the most absurd babyish 
fashion, and his pink lips curve into an expression of an- 
gelic sweetness. Moreover, he has come in and sat beside 
us, so, of course, we cannot leave. 

He begins to struggle with his Rosary. It must be his 
mother’s, though, for it is big and cumbersome to his min- 
iature touch. (Our Peter Michael’s Rosary would be of 
little pearls.) Our own fingers slip distractedly over our 
heads, while we shamelessly watch the determined march 
of Peter Michael’s tiny digits from the goal of one Pater 
noster to another, 

At the entrance of the priest, Peter Michael is on his 
feet instantly, now commanding a noble aspect, for the 
hack of the pew has sunk to a level with his shoulder. We 
can but watch him and all of them with the greatest ad- 
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miration. They never seem to wonder if now is the time 
to kneel or stand, or what; but sometimes we have to keep 
an inquiring eye about us. What a prompt crossing of 
brows and lips and breasts when the priest begins the 
Gospel! How unhesitatingly they slide to their knees 
when he requests “ your prayers for the repose of the 
souls of!”’ Then, “at the admonition of a silver bell,” 
all heads bow low. It is like a field of new wheat, with a 
soft wind brushing over it, bending the young stalks into 
a graceful, rythmic arc; the scattered patches of yellow, 
black and brown heads are the lights, the shadows and the 
semi-tones that the sun casts over the shining harvest. 
What a simultaneous thumping there is on repentant (?) 
chests at the Domine, non sum dignus! What an or- 
derly procession to the altar at the Communion bell, and 
return with precisely folded hands and downcast eyes! 

We follow them meekly, for theirs are the first places 
by right of seniority. This is exactly our fifth reception 
of the Blessed Sacrament. How many times have they 
made that precious journey to the altar and back? 

These children are not afraid of their own voices, as 
the adults seem to be. They boom out the “ Holy Mary, 
Mother of God’s” at the end of the Mass as only they 
can boom them, in their young confidence and innocence, 
not understanding the hushed tones with which we must 
needs plead, “ Pray for us sinners.” 

So now—though we are completely weaned, in fact, are 
almost adolescent—we sometimes come back to the chil- 
dren’s Mass and kneel gratefully by the side of the Peter 
Michaels and all the others, thanking God with all our 
heart that we, too, even at so late a date, are a Child of 
the Faith—that we may partake of “ the children’s bread ”” 
along with His little ones. 


CANTICLE 


I thank You, God, for yesterday 
Or was it March, or was it May, 
Though I have not been often gay 
I thank You, God... .. That I have learned 
To know Your way: that what is earned 
In sweat and pain will be returned 
Outweighed in joy; that at the close 
Of each swift day the dark arose 
And swathed in sleep the bright hours’ woes, 
For brief surcease in sweet repose 
I thank You, God. 
For that the few kind words I strew 
In furrowed hearts took root, lived, grew. . . . 
And that You gave increase anew 
I give You thanks. That through this year 
I wrestled death and lost one dear 
As breath to me . . . . and found You near, 
I give You thanks. For days now dead, 
For Spring matured and Summer sped, 
And heavy Autumn harvested, 
For daily want and daily bread 
I thank You, God. 
And now when it seems that everything 
That lives is given to decay and rust 
And old age gives dust back to dust, 
That then You give me strength to trust 
In You, and in another Spring. . . . 
O humbly, God, I dare to bring 
Before You this, my thanksgiving. 
RicHarp Contin. 
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The Orthodox Clergy in Russia 


CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


HAT is the position of the Orthodox clergy in 
Wisi today? What is its real attitude in pres- 

ence of the Bolshevik terror, and how far has it 
accepted the Red theories, and endorsed the Red Govern- 
ment, together with its ruthless policy? These questions 
have been put to me several times, by different people, 
anxious to obtain reliable information from a member 
of the Orthodox Church. A reply to it must of necessity 
be inadequate, if one takes into consideration the fact that 
| have been myself an exile for twelve years and have 
lost direct touch with what is going on in my former 
country. However, I have kept up relations with a few 
friends who have not emigrated, so perhaps I can throw 
some light on the subject. 

To begin with, one must differentiate between the 
so-called Black and White clergy in Russia, the former 
the monastic clergy, celibate, from whom the Episcopate is 
named; the latter the secular clergy. The Bolsheviks, 
when they seized the supreme power, applied themselves 
at first to win over to their side the Black clergy, thinking 
that by securing the support of the high hierarchy of the 
Orthodox Church, they might considerably strengthen 
their case. But, with a few exceptions, the Black clergy 
refused to ally itself with the new Government, and their 
resistance was undoubtedly the beginning as well as the 
origin of its subsequent persecution. 

The Bolsheviks know only one way to neutralize their 
adversaries, and this is to kill and destroy them. They 
did not care, however, to start immediately their intended 
annihilation of the Russian clergy, but tried to set one 
part against the other, so as to have some ministers of 
religion on their side. This was how the so-called “ Living 
Church ” came into existence, the promoters and adherents 
of which consisted at that time mostly of priests who 
either had been deprived of their Orders, owing to some 
grave sins or delinquencies, or of members of the White 
as well as of the Black clergy, eager for promotion and 
large revenues, freely promised to them by the Soviet 
Government. 

The “Living Church” was supposed to represent a 
faction in the Orthodox Church aiming to purify it of 
abuses, in accord with the civil authorities. In reality it 
was nothing of the kind. It was a new governmental 
machine, the existence of which meant for the Bolsheviks 
the possibility of saying to the world that not only did 
it not persecute the Orthodox Church, but that it could 
work hand and hand with it for the good of everybody 
and the welfare of the country. 

Associated with the “ Living Church” were also parish 
priests, eager to see lifted the ban which consigned them 
to their position as members of the White clergy, without 
allowing them to be raised to the Episcopate. Such were 
the once famous, but now entirely forgotten, Father, 
afterwards Bishop, Vedensky, the real instigator of the 
movement out of which was born the “ Living Church,” 


and Archbishop Kedroffsky, of the Russian Cathedral in 
New York, whose authority no faithful Orthodox will, 
and, I will add, can ever recognize. Nine times out of ten 
these men see in the Church only a career and a means of 
living, and unfortunately are but too ready to help the 
Soviets in their destruction of faith in God. 

[ will not, however, occupy myself with this group of 
opportunists, the less so, that it has also been swept away 
by the wave of anti-religious propaganda recently started 
in Russia. What I want to touch upon is the admirable 
conduct of the Russian Black clergy in so many instances. 
This conduct was consistent with its past. If the Ortho- 
dox Church in Russia contrived to maintain its indepen- 
dence, not becoming the humble servant of the Czars, it 
was due to the Black clergy with its long line of martyrs, 
to begin with the Metropolitan Philip, killed by Ivan 
the Terrible, and to end with the many prelates who defied 
the Bolsheviks just as they had reproved the soveref&ns 
of olden days, and have shed their blood for the Church 
to which they had sworn their allegiance. 

The Black clergy have always constituted one of the 
greatest moral powers in Russia. Their influence was 
enormous, and whenever any Czar instituted a reform in 
the administration of his empire, one of the three Metro- 
politans who headed the Russian Church, and held the 
Sees of St. Petersburg, Moscow and Kieff, was invariably 
consulted. When Alexander II liberated the serfs, it was 
the venerable Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow, who was 
asked to write the manifesto announcing it to the world. 
It was the Black clergy who kept alive instruction, science 
and art in the Russian Church, which, but for them, would 
have crumbled long ago. 

Lately, although its influence had diminished, it still 
was holding its own. The only person who dared speak 
quite openly to Nicholas II and denounce to him the 
superstitious religious tendencies of the Empress and her 
infatuation for the notorious Rasputin, was the Metro- 
politan of St. Petersburg, Anthony. He braved the Czar’s 
anger, and when the latter ordered him to desist, replied : 
“ | won’t say anything more if you command me to remain 
silent, but I may remind you that the Czar of Russia ought 
to live in a glass house into which every one can look, 
without fear as to what he may see there!” 

Of course, the Bolsheviks’ first aim was to destroy the 
influence of the Black clergy, or to induce under threats 
some of its members to recognize them. But as a rule the 
Black clergy remained firm, and scores of bishops and 
monks paid with their lives for their fidelity to their vows. 
The Metropolitan Benjamin was atrociously murdered in 
Moscow, after having been subjected to cruel insults. 
Bishop Andrew of Ufa, who while in the world was 
known as Prince Ukhtomsky, was starved to death in an 
underground cell, in which he could neither stand nor lie 
down. The Archbishop of Perm was also killed and tor- 
tured, and so were others, until at last there were found 
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some bishops who, like the Metropolitan Sergius of Mos- 
cow, preferred to death and martyrdom the enjoyment 
of a large income and the protection of the Bolshevik 
government. 

But these are the exception, not the rule; the majority 
of Russian Orthodox priests rose far above what could 
have been expected of them. 

This applies principally to the White clergy that was 
supposed to be so ignorant, as was in many instances 
the case. But this ignorance did not blind them to the 
consequences of an understanding with the Soviets, and 
they nobly stood their ground. Their situation, especially 
that of parish priests, was, in most cases, absolutely 
pitiful. They had been deprived of every means of exist- 
ence, reduced to abject poverty, threatened at every step; 
they had seen the churches where they had taught the 
word of God desecrated and despoiled, but the majority 
of them have gone on doing their work, performing so far 
as they can their parochial duties, and trying to keep up 
the faith of those who were beginning to waver in their 
obedience to their Church, in presence of death and 
danger. 

In a certain sense the present religious persecution 
in Russia has been for the Russian White clergy a blessing 
in disguise, insofar as it has brought out the virtues of 
its worthy members, while, on the other hand, it has shown 
in their true light those whom one knew before to be 
degenerate ones, but did not dare to talk of as such in 
public. 

In the long history of religious persecutions, I think 
that the one which is being waged today in Russia will 
have a beautiful page. The Russian clergy has risen to the 
height of the critical situation with which it had found 
itself confronted. It has nobly submitted to death and 
martyrdom and has certainly never bowed in submission 
before the Soviets but maintained its right to preach the 
word of God to its unhappy country. From what is known 
about its attitude, I think one can safely conclude that 
those of its members who were weak enough to lend 
themselves to the methods of the present Russian Gov- 
ernment, and uphold it to the extent of denying that 
religion is persecuted in the former Empire of the Czars, 
have been led to it by fear and the threat of death, which 
they did not possess sufficient courage to look in the 
face. 

They constitute exceptions among the mass of the 
Orthodox clergy in Russia. The latter are now under- 
going an ordeal before which it is no wonder some among 
them have flinched, and they are undergoing it nobly, 
quietly, and courageously. One can only bow down before 
them with deep respect, and hope that this attitude of their 
majority will bring its blessing in time, and, who knows, 
perhaps hasten the hour when, according to the promise 
of Christ, there will be “ but one flock and one shepherd.” 
Already there is a tendency among the Russian Orthodox 
to turn towards Rome, a tendency which, if all I hear is 
true, is encouraged by their clergy, the faithful members 
of it, of course. When hearing about it, one is involun- 
tarily reminded of the old saying that “all roads lead to 
Rome!” 
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Sociology 


The Part-Time Mother 


Pau L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


GREAT hulking fellow is Timothy Harris. Only 

thirteen years old, he looks sixteen. A good many 
complaints have come to the principal’s office lately. He 
waylaid a small boy, and twisted his arm badly. A few 
weeks ago he pushed a boy out of a window. Luckily 
the window wasn’t very high, and the victim fell, scared 
but unhurt, into a newly spaded flower bed. This deed, 
however, brought him to the office of a thoroughly en- 
raged principal. Timothy seems to delight in inflicting 
pain. 

“This is the end, Timothy. Tell your father to come 
to see me.” 

“He can't. He woiks.” 

Timothy, it will be observed, uses the patois of York. 

“Well, ask your mother to come.” 

“She woiks too. She woiks daytimes, and me old man 
woiks nights.” 

“ Another case,” murmured the principal, “ of the part- 
time mother.” 

Timothy’s mother was finally induced to drop in at 
the school. With tears and protestations she argued that 
Timothy was the victim of persecution. At home, he 
never gave any trouble; meekness and obedience were 
his outstanding traits. An armistice was reached, but 
the principal was not satisfied. Consulting a friend among 
the probation officers, he learned a few facts which deep- 
ened his gloom. Timothy was known in legal circles, for 
on the discovery of some shocking instances of cruelty 
to animals, he had spent a few days in the observation 
ward of a city hospital. 

But internes are busy folk, and as Timothy was not 
a raving lunatic, they dismissed him with a warning to 
his mother that the boy needed careful watching. “‘ Where 
the boy should be this minute,” said the probation officer, 
“is in an institution, where his case can be studied. Other- 
wise we'll find him up for murder in a couple of years. 
If you want my advice, get Timothy out of this school 
before he seriously injures some of the boys.” 

Timothy is a specimen of what some schools face almost 
daily. Parents know that a child is “queer,” but rather 
than admit it to an outsider, assume the risk of an ar- 
raignment later for murder. Or, they do not know that 
the child is defective. Mother woiks all day, and father 
voiks all night, and between the two of them, another 
defective with criminal tendencies is foisted on the com- 
munity. 

Here is another case. 

Jimmy, age six, is one of the finest little boys you ever 
saw. For the greater part of the day he is in the streets, 
and he gets his meals where he can find them. Occa- 
sionally this means that he actually takes them out of the 
refuse can. His father is a day laborer, and his mother 
a telephone operator, on the night shift. Father gives 
Jimmy a kind of a breakfast—anything that happens to 
be on hand—and sometimes a supper. For the rest— 
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darns, patches, and so on—he depends upon kindly neigh- 
bors, who are indignant at his negligent parents, especial- 
ly his mother. 

How long he will remain a “ fine little boy,” is prob- 
lematical. He has already picked up a vocabulary which 
compels careful parents to warn their children not to 
play with him, and for a child of six, he is making ex- 
cellent progress in training his fingers to be pickers and 
stealers. He may meet a merciful end under the wheels 
of an automobile, or he may soon become a little rowdy 
well on the way to Sing Sing. His mother protests, when 
the neighbors complain, that she must work to support 
the house. She cannot see that by working she runs the 
risk of losing her most precious possession—or what 
should be. 

These two cases fell under my observation a day or 
so before Miss Frances Perkins, one of New York’s com- 
missioners of labor, spoke in Brooklyn on the folly of 
married women who go out to work for less than $3,500 
per year. (Anything less than that constitutes, she thinks, 
economic loss.) I could multiply similar instances, and 
most teachers will agree, doubtless, that their really serious 
disciplinary cases frequently come from homes in which 
the mother is gainfully employed. I aften wonder what 
such a mother “ gains.” 

It is easy for me to sit back in my swivel chair and 
type critical remarks. Were I the head of a house, work- 
ing for a wage that supported me, but left nothing for a 
wife and children, I should be tempted to sing another 
tune. Twenty years ago, the sociologists pleaded earnest- 
ly for the right of the worker to a living wage. Today, 
there is not so much talk about the living wage. We are 
asked to think in terms of the family wage. This appears 
to mean that the mother too must work for a wage and, 
in some cases, the children as well. The family wage 
marks an economic advance only in the sense that it 
permits employers to increase dividends by lowering 
wages. The worker, they say, is “living at home” and 
can pool his or her income with that of the rest of the 
family, and so manage to exist. This, I say, may be an 
economic advance, but I shudder to think what it means 
to family life. 

No longer do we envision a mother, sitting under the 
lamp to darn the family’s stockings, while the children 
study their lessons, and father smokes his pipe, or nods 
over the sporting page. Mother has been busy for some 
fourteen hours with about the biggest job that can fall 
to a woman’s lot. Beginning by getting the family out 
of bed, she fed it. Nearly all day she has been wash- 
ing, sweeping, cooking, wiping small noses, binding up 
juvenile injuries, trying to make ten dollars do the work 
of twenty, and, by a skill which the House of Morgan 
might envy, succeeding. I do protest that I stand un- 
covered before this fashioner of men and women, this 
contributor to the upbuilding of Church and State, who 
with a mop, a needle, and a cooking stove makes such 
civilization as we can boast of, at least possible. 

Because of her work the family has what is absolutely 
necessary for a decent existence, but not one small luxury, 
unless you except the Hamlin and Mason parlor organ. 
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Its riches are in its children. In this flock mother and 
father see an investment that will yield rich returns if 
cared for. The proposal to send mother out to work for 
wages would be considered as irrational as a proposal to 
toss the dinner set (gathered piece by piece, in return for 
trading stamps) out of the window. What would be the 
sense in it? Mother’s job is too important. The returns 
on it are infinitely more precious to all concerned, includ- 
ing the State, than any weekly salary. A mother in every 
home means more to the world than any of the things 
that fools in Congress, or out of it, fight about. Whether 
we shall have mothers to take care of homes is a more 
important question to humanity itself than the limitation 
on naval tonnage, or the tariff. I do not believe that even 
the income hinted at by Miss Perkins, $3,500 per year, is 
as important. 

I realize that I have sketched a picture which might suit 
Godey’s Lady Book for January, 1846. In the society 
constituted by—or for—the wage earners of 1930, it is 
only a picture that you cut out and paste on a lamp shade. 
Young married couples part every morning to go to their 
respective jobs, a custom which only mutual consent and 
real need can tolerate. The hope of Heaven and of earth 
is in homes, not in pooled-wage societies. 

Time may be taken out for the advent of a baby, and 
that may end the mother’s outside job. It should, but 
sometimes it doesn’t. Between the prospect of a larger 
income and the prospect of another baby, the income too 
often wins. With each advance a host of new needs, 
real or alleged, springs up, and married life becomes a 
case of keeping up with the Joneses. “ It is almost im- 
possible for the head of the house to earn sufficient in- 
come to maintain the high standards of American liv- 
ing,” said Miss Perkins in the address to which I have 
referred. “To meet this condition, the mothers go to 
work. There must be another wage earner, and the woman 
takes that place.” She becomes a “ part-time mother.” 

In return, she may have a few more rooms, or a house 
in a better neighborhood, or a radio whose shrieks and 
static supply the uproar which in normal homes is con- 
tributed by wailing infants and noisy children. The lack 
of self-denial here implied is not, of course, a tremendous 
advantage to the State or to the individual concerned ; 
but the high standards of American living must be pre- 
served, and a market maintained for Fords and the radio, 
even if the home goes. 

There are exceptions. Many mothers are forced out 
of the home into a job simply to maintain the barest 
standards consistent with decent living. Under the family- 
wage system, it is either that or starve. But whatever 
the reason for the exodus of mothers from the home, what 
is to become of children, mothered only part of the time? 
The growing child needs a mother all the time. Cousins, 
aunts, teachers, casual or organized charity, and the police, 
can do something to supply for what the part-time mother 
leaves undone, but only something. It’s a poor invest- 
ment that the mother makes when she leaves the home 
for gainful occupation. She may get a little more butter 
on her bread, but it is the most expensive butter she ever 
bought. The price is the child’s normal development. 
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‘I cannot imagine a better life than that of a mother 
of a large family,” said Miss Perkins, with calm dis- 
regard of the Birth-Control League of New York. “ It 
is varied and in no way monotonous,” and so to state the 
case is a triumph of language. “I do not see why the 
young women do not settle down to the serious business 
of having eight or ten children, making a good job of it, 
and having a good time of it.” 

I see why some of them don’t, and so does Miss 
Perkins. 

There are two strong reasons, I think, and probably 
several dozen more. The first is that some of these young 
women have no idea that marriage is a state which im- 
poses obligations, while others exaggerate its hardships. 
The next is that the economic system under which we 
live makes it impossible, in many cases, for the father 
to be the sole support of the family. The early Christians 
were put to death when they refused to sacrifice to Jupiter. 
Modern Christians are not allowed to live, unless they 
sacrifice their Christian principles and traditions. In the 
forms in which it is developing, the wage system is a re- 
vival of the old paganism, but more subtle, more wide- 
spread, and more deadly. The system which makes cradles 
useless, or forces mothers into shops and factories, is not 
only an enemy of morals and religion, but a menace to 
the State, and the part-time mother is one of its most 
deplorable creations. 


Education 


Red, Orange, Blue or Green 
JoHN WILTBYE 


’ Y early education was a matter of gaps, one of the 

larger gaps being found where scientific lore should 
most abound. Like Mr. Wegg, I have fallen into rhyme, 
but from that pit extrication is easy. Nevertheless, from 
time to time I glance at the pages of Sctence, seeking such 
bits of information as may be assimilated by the meanest 
intellect and thereafter used in conversation, when the 
accursed radio is voluntarily turned off, or a fuse blows 
out. 

The issue for February 21 gave me some useful hints 
about the progress of Mr. Edison in making rubber out 
of goldenrod and other small plants. I gathered, further, 
some data about the impropriety of calling even the mean- 
est of God’s creatures a Brachyuropushkydermatogam- 
marus, and I agree, although I defy you to tell me what 
it means, or to pronounce it. But my eye rested with spe- 
cial interest on the following paragraph: 

Every child will be its own danger signal, if the advice of 
specialists in home economics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture is followed by mothers. Protect your child by dressing 
it in vivid red, orange, bright blue, or green, that will attract the 
motorist’s eye and prevent an accident when the child crosses 
streets or plays in the path of automobiles. Avoid inconspicuous 
dull coats of gray, brown, or navy blue. 

I do not know why the Department of Agriculture 
should be interested in preventing accidents in city streets, 
but no matter. It is reassuring to feel that in one or other 
of his countless Departments, bureaus, and offices, the 
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Great Father at Washington is thinking of and for us. 
Besides, that scheme of bright colors is most attractive. 
It not only makes every little girl her own danger signal, 
but a thing of beauty, and the little boys can take care of 
themselves. 

As an old teacher, long since turned out to meditate 
on the error of my ways, I saw in this paragraph an out- 
line of what I wish might have been done years ago. One 
of the healthful signs in modern education is the effort to 
show that, like the stars, child differs from child. In the 
days of the old regime, your boy had to learn his book, 
or be thrashed, and that was the end of the matter. Fail- 
ure was quite commonly attributed to unwillingness to 
learn, and the remedy was quite as commonly found in 
the rod. Dr. Johnson attributed his knowledge of Latin, 
if I am not in error, as much to his master’s ability to flog 
as to his ability to teach. He was an idle dog, this young 
Johnson, or so he said; and he apparently concluded that 
most pupils are idle dogs, who must be stung into habits 
of work by blows and stripes. 

Today, however, we can attribute failure to a number 
of causes, some physical and some mental, some easily re- 
moved, and others which call for the most careful watch- 
ing. For our elementary schools we have a half-dozen 
systems, all predicated on the principle that every child 
must have a maximum of individual attention. All have 
their excellences, in varying degree, but I know of none 
that can really be given a fair trial in our public or in our 
larger private schools. For when all is said and done, we 
throw all the children into the hopper, and then sit down 
to see what happens. Mass production triumphs, because 
no other kind seems possible. 

In the colleges, the case is something better. It has 
gradually dawned upon our learned dons that higher edu- 
cation is for the few; and the rise of a better day is found 
in the honor system at Swarthmore, for instance, and at 
Harvard. What Dr. Meiklejohn will do with his picked 
students at Wisconsin remains to be seen. The colleges 
are beginning to differentiate between boys and girls who 
come for an education, boys and girls who come for a 
degree, and boys who come to play football, or to lead the 
annual prom. The first are welcomed ; the others are tol- 
erated. Unless this movement is turned back, the college 
of 1940 will be neither an athletic arena, nor a purveyor 
of variegated methods for making money, but an academic 
institution, with no pupils in dull gray, merely tolerated. 
At last we are dressing our collegians in vivid red, orange, 
bright blue or green. It attracts the professor’s eye and 
helps to avoid accidents. The others ought to be run 
over, or, at least, run out. 

I hope that in time the style will be extended to the 
primary and secondary schools. Youths attired in red, 
orange, blue, or green, may be encouraged and helped to 
continue their academic work. Those whose lack of will 
or ability is typified by dull gray, brown or navy blue, will 
be discouraged from further struggles up the academic 
hill, and helped to learn a trade, or some occupation calcu- 
lated to insure them a competence and a useful place in 
life. I had a good many dull grays in one of my classes, 
and, unfortunately, some contrived to hang on, and were 
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rewarded in the end with a degree. I cannot see that it 
has been of much use to them. 

With the extension of the age for compulsory educa- 
tion, we shall, of course, be obliged to find a place for 
the boys and girls who must go to some kind of school. 
For the children of wealthy parents, there is the college 
or the high school which has no particular academic pur- 
pose, or they may be sent to travel abroad. For the chil- 
dren of impecunious parents, schools which can really 
teach a trade, or the elements of commerce and business, 
should be provided. We have schools of that sort now, 
and they constitute a heavy burden for the taxpayer. But 
many of them are sham, not reality, and the least useful, 
I think, are in our larger cities. 

The great desideratum is for institutions which will 
prepare for useful citizenship boys and girls whose time 
would be simply wasted were they put to philosophy, 
science, or the humanities. Whether their brains are bet- 
ter or worse is not the point; it suffices to know that 
brains are different. Dull gray may not be so striking as a 
vivid red, but it has its uses, as long as it does not try to 
be orange, or green, or anything but gray. I might here 
cite the comparison used by St. Paul of the members and 
the body, but I desist. All teachers know it. Their task is 
to get parents and their offspring to know it. 


With Scrip and Staff 


HAT Catholic education is no new thing in this coun- 

try was brought out in impressive fashion when 
Georgetown University celebrated Founders’ Day, on 
March 25 just past. As the names of some of the earliest 
Catholic educators in this country were read off, the old 
bell of St. Mary’s Church was tolled gently after each 
citation. The bell comes down from the beginning of the 
Maryland Colony, being cast some thirty years after the 
building of what was the first house of God in the Mary- 
land Colony, the first church with an English-speaking 
congregation in this country. 

The names of Andrew White, Thomas Pulton, John 
Carroll, and others, made a fitting introduction to the cita- 
tion of the evening’s juest, the French Ambassador, Paul 
Claudel, decorated as the first member of the newly estab- 
lished James Ryder Randall Academy for Literature, and 
Signor Arturo Toscanini, as member of the DeVico Acad- 
emy for Music. Four other honorary academies have 
been established at Georgetown, named after famous per- 
sons identified with the University in by-gone years: for 
Philosophy, Science, Law, and Foreign Service, the last 
of which was inaugurated by the retiring Ambassador 
from Great Britain, Sir Esme Howard. 

Ribbons and medals do not make the man. But they 
do not unmake him. And when the second person plural, 
“vou,” is pointed at the Catholic educator, it may be 
worth while to have more of such medalists who can be 
included in the comprehensive “ we.” 





FEW more of those “ we’s” might have been good 
to offer to the “ you’s” of the Professor whom the 
Rev. V. Simeon (writing in the Acolyte for March 22) 
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met “in the upper room of a surprisingly good small-town 
hotel somewhere in that indefinite region we call the “ Mid- 
dle West.” The said Professor could not understand 
“ why your Catholic colleges should keep out of the march 
of educational progress in America,” and continued: 

Take co-education, for example. We've found it to work out 
very well in most instances. Of course, there’s a certain amount of 
difficulty, a scandal now and then, but on the whole, it works. Now 
you (italics mine) segregate your young people, herding them in 
dormitories, making college life as different as possible from the 
home life from which the students have come, and the social life 
into which they will go after graduation. It seems to me that 
your institutions have no “college life” in the American sense of 
the word, and however excellent the education they may give, they 
lack the cultural elements which even the smallest of our schools 
contrive to give. 

On reading this, I was frankly puzzled by the “ you,” 
and the reference to dormitories. For that you, if it takes 
in Catholic colleges, takes in‘ also Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, and no small number of our other greatest and 
oldest non-Catholic universities in this country. Harvard 
students are “ segregated ” from the fair sex; or rather, 
they segregate themselves therefrom, as students. Any 
co-educational movement at Harvard, any attempt to move 
Radcliffe College (formerly ingloriously known as the 
“ Harvard Annex ’’), in upon the sacrosanct precincts of 
the Yard, would be met with disapproval, which, as any 
Harvard undergraduate knows, is the most terrible calam- 
ity that can occur to a human being anywhere within the 
confines of Cambridge, Mass. 

Worst of all, Harvard students, many of whom always 
have been “herded in dormitories,” are now all, prac- 
tically, being “ herded” into dormitories, strictly celibate 
dormitories, where college life is purposely made “ as dif- 
ferent as possible from the home life from which the 
students have come,” and without caring a whoop whether 
it is anything like the “ social life into which they will go 
after graduation.” And Mr. Harkness, the multi-million- 
aire herder and segregator of Harvard youth, is now pour- 
ing his millions into Yale, for the same purpose. More- 
over, it is done precisely to give—as far as can be done 
in the particular outfit in question—just those “ cultural 
elements ” which pseudo-hotels, not to speak of college 
boarding houses, know naught of. As to how Princeton 
is going to wind up, I do not prophesy, but conjecture it 
will follow suit. 

But one thing is sure. 
horizon for these big colleges to go co-educational. 
tinued the Professor: “ We expect perhaps one-third of a 
class to graduate engaged to another third. In fact, we 
encourage that sort of thing. ...” Perhaps they do, 
where he teaches (or taught, as this conversation was 
pre-War). And it may have its advantages in saving time 
and trouble afterwards. But somehow the alumni records 
of Harvard and Yale seem to show a pretty fair propor- 
tion of marriages without having had to make a selection, 
during the mid-year exams, amongst future Spinsters of 
Arts and Doctoresses of Philosophy. 


There is no tendency on the 
Con- 





OR this reason, I think, Father Simeon apologized a 
bit too much when he explained that “ the institutional 
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character of our colleges was determined largely by eco- 
nomic conditions, dormitories being less expensive to build 
than the pseudo-hotels of the secular colleges”; and de- 
plored our policy of “ segregation,” where it exists. 

Oxford and Cambridge, in England, have resisted, from 
the force of undergraduate opinion, attempts to make them 
less segregated. Moreover, they jealously cling to just 
those features in college life which make it “as different 
as possible from home life.” The “ monastic” touch is 
prized; and the “ monastic ” touch is becoming more and 
more popular in the most representative of our American 
secular colleges. The great English public schools; our 
fashionable prep schools in this country, such as St. 
Paul’s, St. Mark’s, Groton, etc., have no qualms either as 
to segregation or as to being unlike home and mother. I 
am not saying that their plan is better than the home-and- 
mother plan for adolescent boys—though I think it cer- 
tainly is for college young men; but I merely register the 
fact, to show that the “ you ” must take in something wider 
than solely Catholic institutions. 

The Professor discussed also the “ new system of elec- 
tives now coming into vogue ” (at that date) ; and seemed 
inclined to agree with Father Simeon that there might be 
something to say for the older methods, from the point 
of view of scholarship. But here, again, the swing is 
backward to tradition. The Harvard comprehensive ex- 
amination plan, the restricted grouping of studies, is a de- 
cided change from the happy days when the spirit of 
President Eliot was honored by the entire ’Varsity rowing 
crew electing Egyptology 1. 





HE Pilgrim holds—I think not without reason—that 
the world, especially the educational world, will swing 
back to those who have the courage to cling to their best 
heritages in the face of passing excitement for novelty. 
The recent “ Baby Volstead Act” debate between Har- 
vard and Boston College in Symphony Hall, Boston, was 
pronounced by an overwhelming majority of the audience 
—ten or fifteen to one—and by the two individual judges, 
in favor of Boston College, which stuck manfully to the 
rational, Scholastic type of argument, in contrast with the 
“ Oxford Union” style taken on by the Harvard debaters. 
One of the judges was Mr. Buxton, editor of the Bos- 
ton Herald, which commented on February 22: 


Probably three or five or any number of individual judges would 
have been unanimous for Boston College or pretty nearly so, as 
the young men from the Heights outgeneraled their adversaries, 
marshaled arguments more skilfully, were more serious and more 
dignified, used better diction and were far superior in oratory. 

Our debating visitors from Oxford and Cambridge seem to have 
had a greater influence on Harvard forensics today than on those 
of Boston College. Your clever English debater, whether a Prime 
Minister, the leader of His Majesty’s loyal opposition, or a star 
of the Oxford Union is likely to have an easy, self-confident way 
with him, a casual, almost careless way. He is often conversa- 
tional, familiar and chatty. Debating, the young English student 
strolls around the stage and talks as colloquially as if he were in 
an armchair before a wood fire. At its best, the method is not 
altogether effective in the United States. It entertains and en- 
livens, produces smiles and chuckles. It is questionable whether it 
appeals strongly to the reasoning powers of Americans and trans- 
lates arguments into ballots. At its worst, the English style is aid 
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and comfort to the enemy. It suggests triviality, lack of serious- 
ness, immaturity, meager preparation, an inclination to turn a seri- 
ous occasion into a holiday. 

Speaking on “ The Current Humanism,” at the Ford- 
ham University Conferences in New York City, Father 
Joseph A. Murphy, S.J., pointed out the return to the 
objective criticism of current ideas which the Humanist 
movement, in the best sense, is producing. Catholic schools 
have been rich in “ absorptive scholarship.”” We are doing 
more today in “ productive scholarship ” than is generally 
known. Witness the important chemical researches into 
the possibilities of adrenalin and ephedrine, now being 
carried on at Creighton University, Omaha, by Dr. Her- 
bert F. Gerald and Prof. Charles W. Sauer. 

But there is also a “critical scholarship”; for which 
the traditions of the philosophia perennis give the tools, 
have we but the courage to make use of them. Such 
“critical scholarship” actuated Father Mahony’s subtle 
study of the “ Three Revolts of the Modern Mind ” in the 
same series of Fordham Conferences: “The Revolt 
against Certitude in Faith and Morals”; “ The Revolt 
against Reason”; and “The Revolt against the Exis- 
tence of all Reality.” Quietly and lucidly, Father Mahony 
pointed out the results of these three types of revolt, as a 
tragedy of contradictions for the first; sensualism and 
naturalism for the second; and atheism and nihilism for 
the third. As William Lyon Phelps said not long ago, 
“ Why should Catholics get excited?”” The more extreme 
the error, the more easily does it dig its own grave. And 
many of those whom we now call “ they,” will be found 
quietly standing with “us” at the burial. 

THe PILGRIM. 


DOWN THE DUSTY ROAD 
It is noon 
Upon the highway 
Where I stagger with my load; 
I must turn 
My weary footsteps 
Down a quiet, dusty road. 
One foot 
and then 
the other 
And I must not waver so. 


In dust 
Along the dirt-road 
I shall learn how tracks can show. 
I am tired of the pavements 
Where the flowing crowds advance, 
Running by me 
Like a river filled with flotsam of romance. 
One foot 

and then 

the other 

On and on until the end. 


Green meadows lie before me 
Over there 
Beyond the bend. 
Let me find the shining pathway 
Where His bruised feet once trod, 
For although He walked a lonely way 
He marked a path 
To God. 
Surrtey DILLon Walte. 
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Literature 


Recalling the Rondel 


NorBeErT ENGELS 


ODAY, when popular appetite wants everything mod- 

ern from soup to poetry, it is pleasant to speculate on 
former appetites. Sometimes we laugh at what we used 
to like; other times we wonder why we changed. The 
latter case is true for many'in regard to some of the old 
forms of poetry. Most delightful among these old pat- 
terns are the French forms; and the most delicate of these 
is the rondel. 

Not unlike the beginning of the drama in Greece is the 
origin of the fixed forms of French poetry. While Attic 
tragedy was based on the choral-dance, the thirteenth cen- 
tury French chanson had for its foundation the carole de 
danse. The repeated lines of the rondel, for example, may 
be seen as the direct result of the chant-and-response cere- 
mony, then popular in France, which is quite similar to 
the Dionysiac idea, after Arion. 

Perhaps a clearer conception of this process may be 
gained by examining a thirteenth century rondel from 
Guillaume d’Amiens. The verses sung by the leader and 
the refrain by the chorus are indicated: 

En riant, cuer dous, 
Jointes mains vous prie 
Qu’aie vostre amour 
En riant, cuer dous. 
Onques envers vous 

Ne pensai folie. 

En riant, cuer dous, 
Jointes mains vous prie. 

Your modest author has taken the liberty of translating 
it: 


Leader : 


Chorus: 
Leader : 


Chorus: 


In laughter, gentle heart, 
Join your hands, I pray, 
With your love and stay 
In laughter, gentle heart. 
One who could not part 

In thought from you a day, 
In laughter, gentle heart, 
Join your hands, I pray. 

The rondel, developing from this dance and song par- 
entage, became the language of the trouvéres, successors to 
the more romantic but less noble troubadours. Thibaut, 
Count of Champagne and King of Navarre (1201-1253), 
a famous trouvére, was probably the first to employ the 
rondel strictly as a poetic medium, isolated from its orig- 
inal function in the dance. It was later taken up by Jean 
Froissart (1337-1404), whose rondel following has been 
translated by Longfellow: 

Love, love, what wilt thou with this heart of mine? 
Naught see I fixed or sure in thee! 

I do not know thee,—nor what deeds are thine: 

Love, love, what wilt thou with this heart of mine? 
Naught see I fixed or sure in thee. 


Shall I be mute, or vows with prayers combine? 
Ye who are blessed in loving, tell it me: 

Love, love, what wilt thou with this heart of mine? 
Naught see I permanent or sure in thee! 


Longfellow erred, incidentally, in substituting in the last 
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line the word “ permanent ” for “ fixed.” When we con- 
sider that the chorus merely repeated the first lines of the 
leader, we deduce that the refrain becomes not an arbitrary 
matter. 

Charles d’Orleans (1391-1465), father of Louis II, and 
last of the trouvéres, did his most delicate work in the 
rondel. While he was a prisoner of war in England, for 
twenty-five years, he cultivated his talent for poetry. His 
work is described as “ common in material, but exquisitely 
chiseled.” In the same book from which this quotation is 
taken, “ Histoire de la Litterature Frangaise,” by Delphine 
Duval, is found the statement that Charles d’Orleans left 
among his works, 400 rondeaux. The German critic, 
Schipper, in “‘ Englische Metrik,” claims that Clement 
Marot originated the rondeau. Charles, however, had been 
buried for thirty years before Marot was born. The sane 
solution seems to be that the term “ rondeau,” was ap- 
plied to all forms with the “turn” or “ repetition.” Then, 
too, the following rondel by Charles d’Orleans, which | 
have attempted to translate, is called “rondeau” in 
Duval’s work: 

Time has dropped his fold 
Of wind, and sleet, and rain; 
And is clothed again 
In sunshine bright as gold; 
Nor beast nor bird of wold 
Who sings not his refrain. 
Time has dropped his fold 
Of wind, and sleet, and rain. 
Fountains forget the cold, 
Rivers the winter pain; 
Each will now regain 
The silver as of old. 
Time has dropped his fold. 

This thirteen-lined rondel, or one similar to it, is un- 
doubtedly Dobson’s deposit of belief for such an exquisite 
lyric as his “ Wanderer,” which also omits the final line of 
the refrain. 

Francois Villon, whose real name was Moncorbier 
(1431-1484) has probably had more romance attached to 
his name, and been more widely translated than any other 
poet of this period. He is the same Villon of “ Vagabond 
King” fame. His rondel, following, is quite typical of 
the early French form. The adolescent rondel had no 
special type of verse, nor number of verses. It was iden- 
tified chiefly by the repetition of first lines, and somewhat 
by the material, which was generally lyric. This rondel 
by Villon has been translated by Andrew Lang, who has 
done much work in this field: 

Good-by, the tears are in my eyes; 
Farewell, farewell, my prettiest; 
Farewell, of women born the best; 

Good-by, the saddest of good-bys. 

Farewell, with many vows and sighs 
My sad heart leaves you to your rest: 

Farewell, the tears are in my eyes; 

Farewell, from you my miseries 
Are more than now may be confessed, 
And most by thee have I been blessed, 

Yea, and for thee have wasted sighs; 
Good-by, the last of my good-bys. 

Contemporary with Froissart was Chaucer in England 
(1340-1400), who was the first to introduce the rondel 
into English poetry. A single rondel of Chaucer’s remains. 
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It is to be found in “ The Parliament of Fowls,” vv. 680- 
693: 
Nowe welcome somer, with thy sonne softe, 


That hast thes wintres wedres ovire-shake, 
And drevyne away the longe nyghtes blake. 


Saynt Valentyne that ert ful hye olofte, 
Thus syngen smale foules for thy sake: 
Nowe welcome somer, with thy sonne softe, 

That hast thes wintres wedres ovire-shake. 


Wele han they cause forto gladen ofte 
Sethe ech of hem recoverede hathe hys make, 
Full blisseful mowe they ben when they wake. 


Nowe welcome somer, with thy sonne softe, 
That hast thes wintres wedres ovire-shake, 
And drevyne away the longe nyghtes blake. 


Chaucer, like the rest, confines his rhymes to two. We 
have seen that the thirteen-lined poem is to be accepted. 
The variation in having three lines as the refrain is not 
sufficient to discredit the attempt as being pointed defi- 
nitely to the rondel. In middle-English poetry we find 
Lydgate developing his rondels to the now well-recognized 
form of fourteen lines, two rhymes, with the first and sec- 
ond lines used as the seventh and eighth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth : 


Rejoice ye reames of England and of Fraunce! 
A braunche hath sprung oute of the floure de lys, 
Blode of seint Edward and seint Lowys, 

God hath this day sent in governaunce. 


God of nature hath yoven him suffisaunce 

Likely to atteyne to grete honure and pris. 
Rejoice ye reames of England and of Fraunce! 

A braunche hath sprung oute of the floure de lys. 


O hevenly blossome, O budde of all plesaunce, 
God graunt the grace for to ben als wise 
As was thi fader, by circumspect advise, 

Stable in vertue withoute variaunce. 

Rejoice ye reames of England and of Fraunce! 
A braunche hath sprung oute of the floure de lys. 


The Elizabethans: Wyatt, Surrey, and Sydney, again 
wavered to the original uncertainty of the French. After 
them, we find its development less than indifferent until 
the Victorians. Swinburne writes a poem called “ Ron- 
del” which is neither rondel nor rondeau, though the re- 
frain is modeled after the rondeau. The remainder of 
the poem is confined to the rules of neither: 

These many years since we began to be, 

What have the gods done with us? What with me, 

What with my love? They have shown me fates and fears, 

Harsh springs, and fountains bitterer than the sea, 

Grief a fixed star, and joy a vane that veers, 

These many years. 


His poem, “At Parting,” is written in precisely the 
same form. 

Any article dealing with the development of the fixed 
French forms would be necessarily incomplete without 
reference to and quotations from Austin Dobson, he who 
had so much pleasure in the reviving of the undeserved 
dead, and who did so much to show us the authentic possi- 
bilities of these forms as artistic media. 

Dobson worked with them all: rondel, rondeau, villan- 
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elle, triolet, and achieved equal esthetic completeness in 
each. To prove his mastery over the rondel, for instance, 
he writes a sequence: “Change” and “ Fair,” and like 
Browning’s lark, 


Dobson sings each form twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine, careless rapture. 


His “ Wanderer” has already been referred to. To 
round the whole thing off it would be well to read his 
“ Vitas hinnuleo.” We may nicely adapt the poem’s flavor 
to the modern poet’s indifference to this graceful, delicate 
form, the rondel: 


You shun me, Chloé, wild and shy 
As some stray fawn that seeks its mother 
Through trackless woods. If spring-winds sigh, 
It vainly strives its fears to smother ;— 


Its trembling knees assail each other 
When lizards stir the bramble dry ;— 
You shun me, Chloé, wild and shy 

As some stray fawn that seeks its mother. 


And yet no Libyan lion I,— 
No ravening thing to rend another ; 
Lay by your tears, your tremors by, 
A husband’s better than a brother ; 
Nor shun me, Chloé, wild and shy 
As some stray fawn that seeks its mother. 


REVIEWS 


The Conversations at Malines. 1921-1925. Edited by Lorp 
Hauirax. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Company. $1.40. 

Lord Halifax is to be thanked for the felix culpa which gave 
these documents to the world. It is true that two of his Anglican 
confreres have repudiated responsibility for their publication, and 
that Cardinal Van Roey, one of the conferees, has publicly stated 
that they were not to have been published without the express ap- 
proval of the Catholic parties, which has not been given. But here 
they are and we can make the most of them. It is clear now that 
the famous meetings were just what they were called, conversa- 
tions, and in no sense negotiations. The Osservatore Romano, in 
a semi-official note, has once again made this clear also. This book 
also sets at rest forever the rumors, emanating from Anglican 
sources, that the continental Catholics who took part in the meet- 
ings had been less than orthodox on the Primacy of the Pope and 
more than accommodating to the opinions of the Anglicans on 
this point. From first to last they upheld uncompromisingly the 
rights of Peter, and the conversations broke down on the point of 
doctrine. In fact, three of the longer papers, in French, from 
Msgr. Batiffol, Abbé Hemmer, and Cardinal Van Roey himself, 
are precious summaries of the true Catholic position. Thus only 
one of the papers read at the conversations, as listed in the former 
incomplete summary published by the Oxford University Press in 
1927, is now missing. It is a paper on Cyprian from Bishop Gore: 
why it is not here is not explained. But another paper, not listed 
before, is added. It is a mysterious document, said to have been 
“read” by Cardinal Mercier, and written “by * * * ”. Cardinal 
Van Roey has since announced that its author was Dom Lambert 
Beaudoin, O.S.B., one of the monks of Amay, a community formed 
for an apostleship among Eastern Churches. It was handed in on 
his own authority, and represents only his own personal opinions. 
Why Cardinal Mercier “read” it, and why it is here, is not made 
clear. It does nothing but reveal its author’s amazing misreading 
of English Church history. He proposes to make the Archbishop 
of Canterbury a Cardinal Patriarch, and to grant his Church, in 
union with “ Rome,” a semi-autonomous status, exempt from Latin 
Canon Law, particularly with regard to a married clergy and the 
Latin liturgy; the present Catholic Sees are to be suppressed. 
What is to become of the Catholic Church in England, which did 
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not cease at the Reformation, is not made clear. It is to be feared 
that the Catholic members of the party, French and Belgian, also 
suffered somewhat from the illusions that the Anglican Church is 
merely a separated Catholic Church, with an Apostolic succession, 
and that their guests, all “Anglo-Catholics,” really represented 
in their opinions a considerable portion of their own communion, 
and that consequently they were dealing with men who could really 
bring about a corporate “reunion.” Not the least of the benefits 
conferred by this publication is that it makes clear the hopelessness 
of those who are waiting outside the Church, in the belief that 
some compromise might make possible the wholesale conversion of 
their communion. W. P. 





L’Etat ou la Politique. Par Assi Jacques Leciercg. Maison 
d’Editions Ad. Wesmael-Charlier, Rue de Fer, 81, Namur. 

With a truly French love of precision and logical plan the Abbé 
Leclercq, Professor on the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of 
the Institute of Saint Louis at Brussels, has presented a treatise on 
political science which leaves little to be desired. This study is a 
sequel to the first volume in a series entitled “ Lecons de Droit 
Naturel ” and is to be followed by three equally important analyses 
of the family, individual rights and international law. It is evident 
that the author wishes to bring his social science to full cycle. In 
doing so he will confer an immense favor on Catholic scholars who 
have little enough (apart from the more general principles) to 
guide them in this field. After defining his notion of the State and 
describing the part played by liberty and necessity in the forma- 
tion of civil society, the Abbé Leclercq criticizes the liberalism of 
the nineteenth century in France and England, gives a clear, cor- 
rect statement of the relations of Church and State and discusses 
their points of contact in history. The accounts of egalitarian doc- 
trines and distributive justice are particularly timely when the 
“ masses” are apt to exalt the one and the “classes” to forget the 
other. The treatise closes with a critique of monarchical, aristo- 
cratic and democratic absolutism. The modern world exemplifies 
all three and here in the United States, where the last-named is 
enjoying considerable vogue, the chapter will afford material for 
those who may wish to counteract this “tyranny of the majority.” 
The sense of orderly development is never absent from the book 
nor is the value of historical perspective forgotten. Freedom of 
thought, for example, is depicted in the pre-Christian era, in the 
clash of Christianity and paganism, in the Middle Ages and the 
modern world. The question of privilege and the rise of social 
classes receive the same sound, historical treatment. While the 
author is undoubtedly familiar with the American systems of 
government he does not draw upon them for his illustrations with 
the same lavish hand that he levies tribute on those of continental 
Europe. A scholar in the States could, however, easily make his 
own applications. It is to be hoped that the Abbé Leclercq rounds 
out his series in the social sciences. Pa oe 





IRVING FISHER. 


The Stock Market Crash—and After. By 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Before the stock market toppled and came down with a deafen- 
ing and devastating crash last October, Prof. Irving Fisher, econ- 
omist at Yale, made two prophecies. The first prediction was ex- 
pressed as a view that “the recession would not be in the nature 
of a serious crash.” In this the professor admits he was wrong. 
That’s all. It would have made very instructive and interesting 
reading had he shown just what went wrong with his machinery 
of charts, graphs, indexes and statistics that a prophecy so wide 
of the mark should have resulted. The rest of us are thus pre- 
vented from profiting by the mistake that was made. The second 
prediction made by the author was “that the new plateau of stock 
prices would survive any recession.” In this the professor says he 
is right. “The stock market is still the plateau of 1926-1929, still 
fifty-five per cent higher than it was in 1926, and still vastly higher 
than any previous plateau.” Despite the frenzy of the “panic” 


days, shrunken purses, severe losses, widespread misery, dwindling 
business and a sharp and alarming rise in unemployment, the pro- 
fessor is really elated with himself and his machinery that his sec- 
ond prediction should have “stood up”—so far. And the greater 
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part of the book is devoted to just why prices didn’t go down fur- 
ther than they did. To this end all sorts of arguments are assem- 
bled, the old prosperity gags, mergers, industrial management, 
labor’s cooperative policy, stable money, and even Prohibition. All 
of this may prove of no value except to assist the professor in bol- 
stering the correctness of his second prophecy. In general, there 
are many curious angles to “ The Stock Market Crash—and After.” 
While Calvin Coolidge occupied the White House during the 
entire course of the bull market and during what some style the 
“ prosperity era "—and the author has to reach back to those times 
for many of his arguments—the former President comes in for 
noticeably scant mention. On the other hand, President Hoover, 
during whose term the “panic” occurred, comes in for much 
favorable comment and frequent mention. Again, the author speaks 
of the general prosperity that characterized the 1923-1929 era, and 
yet later on quotes figures that “some two or three thousand (cor- 
porations) do from seventy per cent to ninety per cent of the na- 
tion’s business.” What about the other several hundred thousand 
corporations? Is prosperity only a myth for them? P. P. 





Euripides, a Student of Human Nature. By WILLIAM N)ickK- 
ERSON Bates, Ph.D. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. $5.00. 

The title of this book is well sustained throughout its five very 
interesting chapters. It is an admirable example of the successful 
effort of a learned man to show how truly human are the so-called 
“humanities.” It should do much to rescue one group, at least, of 
the Greek classics from the chilling grip of the grammarians and 
philologists and render it accessible, intelligible and attractive to 
the cultured reader who is not an adept in the Greek language. 
This is done with no sacrifice of scholarship. Every important 
statement is supported by footnotes which without any pedantic 
overwhelming of the text, enable the reader to reach original 
sources and form his own opinion. These sources embody the re- 
sults of the most recent researches and will prove illuminating to 
many who are already well read in Euripides. The style is through- 
out clear, fluent and unpretentious. The translations can lay no 
claim to literary merit beyond that of fidelity. The illustrations 
are not trite and go to show how familiar to the Greek world were 
the themes handled by the poet, though they do not pretend to 
reproduce scenic presentations, being taken for the most part from 
vase paintings. M. McN. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The New Vatican State.—In an extremely dignified and 
worthy fashion Thomas Ewing Moore has treated of the new 
Vatican State in “ Peter’s City” (Harding and More. 12/6.). In 
paper, binding, illustrations and type the London publishing house 
which has two English martyrs for its firm name, but which is 
really Vincent Wareing, has done full justice to the subject. The 
subtitle of the book, “An Account of the Origin, Development and 
Settlement of the Roman Question,” sufficiently describes its scope. 
Little is given of the origin and rise of Temporal Power, and the 
theological and juridical questions involved receive less attention 
than they deserve. The reader, however, will find this book a 
suitable means to becoming acquainted with the subject and for 
recommendation to non-Catholic friends. Eight appendices with 
documents, maps and fine illustrations, a fairly comprehensive 
bibliography and a good index finish the volume.——A more so- 
phisticated and more one-sided presentation of the same subject 
is Gilbert Bagnani’s “ Rome and the Papacy” (Crowell. $3.00). 
It was apparently written before the settlement of the Roman 
Question in 1929, and an additional chapter occurs on the settle- 
ment. There is little this author does not know of the Papacy's 
history, and he writes as a Catholic, or rather as a Latin with a 
Latin’s scorn for Protestant, that is, Northern, prejudice. His 
thesis, that the purpose of the Temporal Power was the disunity of 
Italy, is unacceptable on the facts alone. An interesting by-prod- 
uct of the settlement is the booklet sent us from London, “ Postage 
Stamps of the Papal State and the Vatican City,” by W. Ward, 
and published by the author at Lytham in Lancashire. It is the 
work of a professional philatelist and describes each issue of Papal 
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stamps from the beginning. Actual stamps are pasted in as 
illustrations. 





Social Studies.—Following along the line of the valuable and 
specialized studies he has been giving parents, priests and educators 
in the field of child study and the solution of adolescent problems, 
the Rev. Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey has written, “You and Your 
Children” (Benziger. $1.50). It is a handy volume which, as its 
preface notes, attempts to bring to Catholics who have to deal with 
children the latest and best available scientific knowledge of child 
training. In its pages the little one through to adolescence is pre- 
sented in the various relations he has to God, his home, and the 
society in which he lives. Particular emphasis is laid on the re- 
ligious and Catholic development of the growing boy and girl which 
gives the volume an adequacy similar books generally lack, inas- 
much as they are concerned merely with the temporal welfare of 
the child. Parents are warned on the one hand against the dangers 
to which they are exposed in dealing with their children and on the 
other shown how to make the most of the child’s possibilities and 
limitations. Not the least valuable part of “ You and Your Chil- 
dren” are the chapters which the author has included containing 
hints for parents’ reading and a bibliography of Catholic books for 
boys and girls. Priests and parents will find this a splendid guide 
book for their dealings with the young, even if at times they may 
not be as partial as the author to some of the modern theories pro- 
pounded regarding child welfare—As a companion volume, the 
same author has written “ The Growing Boy” (Macmillan. $2.00), 
in which he attempts to determine from case studies, just what 
changes take place in the boy’s life from six to sixteen. While 
much of the material in these chapters may have a special appeal 
for professional educators, the book will also interest parents. 





Papers to Mould Thought.—Travelers to London are all fa- 
miliar with the habit of talkers, religious, political and social, dis- 
playing their wares in Hyde Park. Five such lectures on ethical 
and religious subjects have been gathered together by Clement F. 
Rogers under the title “ Lectures in Hyde Park: Series III: Chris- 
tianity and Conduct” (Macmillan. $1.00). While they are of a 
conservative nature, Catholics will find themselves at variance with 
many, both of the ethical and religious pronouncements of the 
author. Thus his thesis that betting is clearly wrong is far from 
satisfactorily demonstrated. On the other hand, the speaker very 
properly stresses the absence of power in the State to legislate 
about Christian marriage and the necessity of upholding with 
adamantine firmness the traditional Christian ideals regarding do- 
mestic society. Unlike most non-Catholics he is opposed even to 
divorce in the so-called hard cases, including that based on the 
grounds of adultery for the innocent party. 

Working as collaborators, Kenneth A. Robinson, William B. 
Pressey, and James D. McCallum, of Dartmouth College, have 
gathered together the second series of their studies in orientation 
under the title “ Essays Toward Truth” (Holt. $2.00). There are 
selections from such widely different thinkers as Chesterton and 
Meiklejohn, Belloc and Bertrand Russell, Stuart Sherman and 
Senator Borah. One is inclined, however, to conclude from a 
reading of the essays that though they do present varied views 
on diverse topics, so far as orientating a collegian is concerned 
some of them are apt to do immensely more harm than good unless 
the reader have a very prudent and capable guide. Surely there 
are greater thinkers to familiarize budding collegians with than 
Bertrand Russell and his ilk. 

To introduce junior high-school students to the lives of great 
women, Jane Y. McCallum offers “Women Pioneers” (Johnson 
Publishing Company. $2.00). It includes sketches of such early 
American women as Anne Hutchinson, Anne Bradstreet and Dolly 
Madison, and such recent feminine leaders as Susan B. Anthony 
and Anna Howard Shaw. Many may consider the selections rather 
one-sided and may possibly suspect the volume as subtle propa- 
ganda to be introduced into our school system, but their treatment 
is altogether innocuous. However, while they portray women of a 


certain natural idealism, the Catholic-school girl will want ex- 
amples on an even higher plane for her edification and inspiration. 
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In Spite of All Rejoicing. Gladiator. Tantalus. No Enemy. 


A quality hitherto lacking in books about the war is present, in 
perhaps too great degree, in “In Spite of All Rejoicing” (Duf- 
field. $2.50). In no other treatment of the international tragedy has 
restraint been very perceptible, but in this offering, which is the 
diary of a British soldier who went out in 1914, reticence is carried 
even to the occultation of the author in anonymity. The diarist 
was gazetted to a Scottish regiment in 1915, and during the fol- 
lowing year was transferred to the Royal Flying Corps, in which 
he performed the rest of his active service. Accordingly, his coign 
of observation was not the customarily exploited one, and rather 
novel material was at his disposal. It is written, however, with so 
detached an air that it never becomes vivid. Perhaps this is un- 
fortunate, but it is probably true that, fine and cultured as its tone 
is, tastes that have been cultivated to the more obvious drama of 
the current war reminiscences will find little to satisfy them in so 
reserved a narrative. 

It requires an art beyond Philip Wylie’s to violate the probabili- 
ties convincingly. In “Gladiator” (Knopf. $2.50) he ignores his 
limitations, the bounds of public credulity, and the canons of good 
taste, and produces a fiction that is quite without merit. Seem- 
ingly, he writes for the gullible, for he expects his readers to ac- 
cept a character scientifically endowed with strength so prodigious 
that he can leap forty feet in the air, lift tons, tear open bank 
vaults with bare hands, resist bullets, and perform many other 
parlor tricks of similar dimension. The purpose of this creature is 
to find a task worthy of his strength, and his creator must have 
spent Ins force in producing him, for he shows no resourcefulness 
in utilizing his creation. Salacious episodes are frequent, and their 
matter-of-fact presentation constitutes a condonement of immorality 
more than ordinarily harmful. 

From adolescence Evert Tideman had been haunted by the dream 
of a procession of women passing before him, and each time, just 
as he was about to seize the one in a thousand, girl and dream 
and happiness all receded from him like the water from the lips 
of the thirsting “ Tantalus” (Dutton. $2.50). That dream sym- 
bolizes the undoing of this middle-aged Dutch burgher who, by all 
that is reasonable and sacred, should have been cogtented with his 
fortune, his wife and his children. He wasn’t; and partly because 
of his character, compounded of instability and passion, partly be- 
cause of the alluring example of moral laxity in America, he re- 
luctantly breaks up his home and his business to start life anew 
with the little adventuress he met in New York. Failure is the 
result: the gifted Dutch author, Jo Van Ammers Kuller, takes 
leave of Evert, dawdling over the unwashed dishes and half regret- 
ting that his little boy’s illness is not serious enough to give him an 
excuse to go back to Thora and home. The reader cannot but 
regtet that once more the “acids of modernity” have corrupted 
a Greek tragedy. 

Contentment in a cottage is the lesson that Gringoire learned from 
his war experiences, and Gringoire is only another new name for Ford 
Madox Ford, as he sets down his musings in “ No Enemy” (Mac- 
aulay. $2.50). The book is anything but a novel; reminiscences 
might describe it, or better, a series of interviews with a talkative 
friend who is quite satisfied with himself and his view of the world. 
On the whole, the author is happy in his new medium: his dis- 
cursiveness becomes a virtue instead of a handicap; his observa- 
tions, since they were once platitudes, are still sane and now novel ; 
and the sharpness of his landscapes would do credit to any artist. 
Four times the rural peace of war-time France impresses itself 
on Gringoire’s mind, and each time creates a deeper yearning for 
a little farm in England. That dream realized, all the rest becomes 
“a handful of dried leaves that crumble under the touch.” Taken 
as a universal social gospel, Mr. Ford’s rather stoical ideal of 
“ plain living and high thinking,” might be open to much criticism, 
chiefly for its inadequacy: it is oblivious of Christianity, and so, 
utterly selfish. But the imaginative form of the book forbids one 
to be too critical; the values it does stress are values, and sadly 
neglected ones ; and then there is Gringoire’s favorite proverb from 
the Chinese: “One must not look for the person of the Sacred 
Emperor in a low teahouse.” 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Russian Churches in Poland 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letter published in the issue of America for March 22, on 
“Russian Churches in Poland,” needs some words of comment. 
The churches taken by the Polish Government from the Orthodox 
and handed to the Catholics were not, except in two or three very 
special cases, built by and for the Orthodox; they were Catholic 
before the suppression of Poland. So far, the churches reclaimed 
had nearly all formerly been Latin churches, although some—for 
instance, the former Dominican Church of Pinsk—are still in the 
hands of the Orthodox. 

The huge majority of former Uniat churches are still owned by 
the Orthodox. The Catholic Archbishop of Vilna and the Catholic 
Bishops of Pinsk and Luck have recently protested against this 
situation and brought the matter before the courts. They fear that 
if ten years are allowed to pass after the reconstitution of Poland, 
the Orthodox will acquire a permanent right to them through 
prescription. 

The Bolsheviks would only be too glad to start controversies 
between Catholics and Orthodox on this matter so as to divert pub- 
lic opinion from what is going on in Soviet Russia. Moreover, we 
may be quite sure that the Polish Government is willing to deal 
with this matter in a spirit of prudence and conciliation. As a 
prominent Polish diplomatic official, who was himself from Eastern 
Poland, told the writer of this communication, they are all con- 
vinced in Warsaw that the only ones to gain from religious strife 
in Eastern Poland are the Bolsheviks. We may safely presume 
that a good deal of time will pass before a definitive solution of this 
very delicate problem shall be reached. 


New York. Jos. H. Lent, S.J. 


Recommendations Help! 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The reading-cultivation idea in Lillian Clark’s article in the issue 
of America for March 8, has a strong appeal to all in this super- 
ficial age, but I sometimes wonder if our priests and nuns are 
aware of the weight their words carry in this matter of books and 
reading. 

Recently I attended an alumnz meeting where a hundred copies 
of a leading Catholic magazine were displayed for sale on a table. 
For two hours the members passed and repassed that table, but it 
remained untouched. During the course of the sermon with which 
the meeting closed, the acting clergyman enthusiastically mentioned 
it. Ten minutes after this talk there was not a copy to be had. 
“To be heedless of no opportunity of speaking about books.” 

Baldwin, N. Y. S. F. F. 


“Do Catholics Read Books?” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It seems to me if you can’t assist the importers and give Father 
a box of Havanas, then the padre should take his little glorified 
ink-well and be much obliged. I know of one priest who received 
a hand-painted «sofa pillow with a crown of real thorns worked 
into the scheme. He kept it in captivity, for reasons at once ap- 
parent, on the top of his upright piano, and, alas, it was a feast- 
day remembrance from a community of nuns! 

Years of earning my own living, not in a Catholic bookstore, 
may I superfluously add, have made me so cussed commercial that I 
can see the heroism of a Catholic book vendor’s keeping Father 
O’Donnell’s poems on the cellar stairs until a Rose-Marie, covered 
with fog, stardust and moonlight, should come in for it, and then 
decide that she had a copy. I admire Mr. Brown; he was a gen- 
tleman and an aristocrat. His lack of enthusiasm may have been 
his restraint. 

The proper caper for Rose-Marie would have been to have 
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bought Father O’Donnell’s poems and given the volume to some 
nun with no taste for poetry whatever and she would have started 
it on its way rejoicing. Circulation is always a splendid economic 
principle. 

The nun might have given it to some undergrad nephew who had 
checked off Elder’s ninety-seven yards last fall. He would readily 
connect the book and deed as good coming out of Notre Dame and 
pass it on to some more studious chap, if any. Eventually it would 
rest in the library of some parish priest to be read when the cussed- 
ness of the laity got on his nerves, and loaned ad lib. 

I started on my own bookly career by getting a windfall of in- 
tensely Catholic literature from a distant relative who was either 
graduated or ejected from college and had forsworn books forever. 
And I was assisted on the way by a dear generous priest who let 
me borrow his books. Many books I now have in my possession 
I first saw in his study. 

If you hunger after knowledge as the Dead Sea after ghosts, you 
will buy books, even Catholic books. Once you have bought, you 
can always be an Island of San Salvador to some questing soul. 
What stimulates that hunger, I do not know, now that both ser- 
mons and ink-wells have been ruled out. 


Albany, N. Y. L. REILLY. 


Catholics Do Buy Books! 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The articles, “Do Catholics Buy Books?” in the issue of AMER- 
1ca for March 8, urges me to attempt an answer to that question. 

For over six months I have confined myself to the sale of Catho- 
lic books to Catholics, and was able, whether providentially or 
otherwise, to make a living. That fact helps me to say with con- 
viction that Catholics buy books and Catholic books, on religion, 
biography, arts, literature, sciences, philosophy, theology and Cath- 
olic fiction, if they are told what is in the volume, and are made to 
see its appropriateness, usefulness and interest. They would buy 
them more frequently, and in preference over other books (and 
other things) if there was a convenient agency to distribute timely 
Catholic works to them. . . . Educated and intelligent Catholics do 
not only buy Catholic books, but stand ready to be directed to the 
best books. I may add that they seem to be the only ones who, in 
a body, purchase books other than “commercialized best sellers.” 
I know of about one hundred families in three parishes here, who 
have obtained, through our representatives, the “New Catholic 
Dictionary,” edited by Father John J. Wynne, S.J. 

What a failure would our organized system of Catholic education 
be if Catholics did not buy books, and the best books! 

Scranton, Pa. Leo J. WASHILA. 


“The Freedom of the Catholic Novelist” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a letter in the issue of Amertca for March 22, we read: 
“Catholic novels appeal to that indefinable but unmistakable thing 
called ‘ Catholic sense,’ and any detail out of harmcny with that 
sense is un-Catholic and esthetically bad.” We learn that the read- 
ing of certain details in “The Way It Was with Them” and 
“Other Ways and Other Flesh” jarred the “Catholic sense” of 
the author of the letter and the persons with whom he discussed 
these books. Then he asks the readers of America: “ Which i; 
the better norm of what is Catholic, the judgment of a small group 
of select critics, or the Catholic sense of which I speak?” 

It is something new for a Catholic to set up a subjective norm or 
some inner sense as a guide for literature. Subjective norms are 
the very essence of Protestantism and Modernism in religion, of 
idealism in philosophy, and of a lot of nuisances in literature. Ah, 
but this norm is “ unmistakable.” And that I am forced to deny, 
because the many Religious teachers, professional men and women 
with whom I have discussed these books say that there were no 
details in these books that jarred their “ Catholic sense.” But this 
“Catholic sense,” perhaps, is an objective norm of literature? If 
a norm is objective, it will be clear-cut and made up of one or many 
essential notes. But, on the admission of the author, we can never 
know what this norm is, because it is “ indefinable.” 

Let us investigate the consequences of “this indefinable and un- 
mistakable ” thing called “ Catholic sense.” This norm ought to be 
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universal and applicable to all times and to all peoples. The Middle 
Ages were Catholic. And yet some of the Catholic poets and narra- 
tors used a frankness of speech that the possessors of this modern 
“Catholic sense” would think was “ un-Catholic and esthetically 
bad.” Was the “ Catholic sense” of Chaucer jarred when he wrote 
“The Wife of Bath” or “The Pardoner” or when he described 
the fat, worldly monk? Was the “ Catholic sense” of Dante jarred 
when he wrote many passages of “The Divine Comedy”? Was 
the “ Catholic sense” of the nun Hroswitha jarred when she wrote 
certain of her plays? Was the “ Catholic sense” of Blessed Thomas 
More jarred when he wrote as he did in certain chapters? 

I am forced to conclude that this “ Catholic sense” is different 
in different Catholic peoples, in different grades in the Church, in 
different ages of time, in different places. Therefore this “ Catho- 
lic sense” is relative, not absolute; subjective, not objective; par- 
ticular and not universal; depending at times on certain uncon- 
scious infiltrations of a surrounding Protestantism into the Catho- 
lic’s soul. 

Another thing to be noted is the fact that when a detail is “ out 
of harmony” with this “Catholic sense” this detail is “ estheti- 
cally bad.” This norm of esthetics applied to a Catholic novel, 
ought equally to be applied to a non-Catholic or pagan work. It 
is evidently a touchstone of esthetics for the Catholic in determin- 
ing what details are “un-Catholic and esthetically bad” in every 
thing that goes under the name of literature. This “ Catholic 
sense” as a norm for esthetics ought also to be universal and 
applicable to all times. Certainly this “Catholic sense” was not 
the norm of Sophocles when he wrote “Oedipus the King.” In 
fact, the whole content of the work is pagan, the art is pagan, the 
underlying assumption that Fate rules the lives of human beings is 
abhorrent to Catholic culture; and the reason for the tragedy ought 
to be a subject that is completely tabooed by this “ Catholic sense.” 
Cardinal Newman, writing of Scripture as literature, says: “ Con- 
sider the book of Job—is it not a sacred drama as artistic, as per- 
fect as any Greek tragedy of Sophocles or Euripides?” “ Oedipus 
the King” is taught in all Catholic colleges that have an advanced 
course in Greek. What of the rest of the expurgated Latin and 
Greek classics? They ought to be “ esthetically bad,” because the 
form and content of these works are pagan, and written by people 
with no “Catholic sense.” If the works of the Fathers of the 
Church and the early Christian poets are to be substituted for the 
pagan classics, this same “ Catholic sense” ought to be invoked to 
find out what details in these substituted works are “ un-Catholic 
and esthetically bad.” 

Philadel phia. Rosert A. Parsons, S.J. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

During the controversy waged in AMERICA at this season a year 
ago, on the question of certain novels by Edith O’Shaughnessy and 
Peadar O'Donnell, many of your readers must undoubtedly have 
been surprised; not so much by the fact that any one could bring 
a serious objection against the decency of the books under dis- 
pute, as by the fact that those who brought no objection at all 
were regarded, in certain quarters, as being “broadminded” in 
their attitude. Mr. O’Donnell’s book seemed to me a model of ap- 
propriate reticence, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s book, I am told by a 
priest-critic, was just as inoffensive, and I am sure that those 
Catholics who did not find either of the books offensive do not feel 
that they deserve the tribute, or the opprobrium, of being re- 
garded as adherents of a liberal wing, or members of an inner 
circle. 

In the “Idea of a University” Newman writes: 


When a “Catholic Literature in the English tongue” is 
spoken of as a. desideratum, no reasonable person will mean by 
“ Catholic works”? much more than the “ works of Catholics.” 
The phrase does not mean a religious literature. “ Religious 
literature,” indeed, would mean much more than “the litera- 
ture of religious men”; it means over and above this, that the 
subject matter of the literature is religious; but by “ Catholic 
literature” is not to be understood a literature which treats 


exclusively or primarily of Catholic matters, of Catholic doc- 
trine, controversy, history, persons, or politics; but it includes 
all subjects of literature whatever, treated as a Catholic would 
treat them, and as he only can treat them. 
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By applying this principle judiciously, any reasonable Catholic 
should find it possible to accept certain other present-day novelists, 
Catholics all, whom Father Connolly would probably find more 
offensive than Mrs. O’Shaughnessy and Mr. O’Donnell. Their 
names I refrain from mentioning, lest Father frown blackly not 
only on them but also on me. The question is: Do not he and 
those who agree with him assume too much in believing that their 
position is more representative of sound Catholic opinion than that 
of the writer of “ The Freedom of the Catholic Novelist” and of 
those who agree with him? 

Philadelphia. Joun Epwarp DINEEN. 


“Consider the Business Man” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

What could be more encouraging to the student of business ad- 
ministration than Richard Dana Skinner’s recent article, “ Con- 
sider the Business Man”? 

Too often in the classroom, outside of the ethics course, no at- 
tention is given to the morality of business practices; it is sufficient 
that a policy is widely accepted among executives. Moreover, often- 
times when such discussions are apparently necessary, they are dis- 
missed with a sneering, “ Of course that involves ethical considera- 
tions.” And then there is that other frequently repeated phrase - 
“Aside from the ethics of the question.” 

Such an attitude tends to magnify an already existing opinion 
that the ethics course is excellent theory but very poor practice. 
And even the most practical professor of ethics—Christian ethics— 
has difficulty in altering the modern idea that all is fair in business 
as long as the net profit is satisfactory. 

If we are to believe current literature, the profit motive has 
during the past few years made business more moral; and its end, 
material gain, is held up as the be-all and end-all of human life. 

We who are students of business administration today hope to be 
leaders of business tomorrow, but we need guidance in the appli- 
cation of the Commandment of charity in modern industral life. 
We sincerely hope that the author of the article has stimulated at 
awakening among today’s Catholic leaders to suggest the way, not 
because of any pecuniary motive, but because of a desire to pro- 
mote human well-being for the love of God. 

‘Milwaukee. FREDERICK J. BOHLING. 


On Singing the Ave Maria 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

My compliments to D. L. S., whose letter appeared in the issue 
of America for February 22. I’ve been making life miserable 
for a lot of innocent people for years about the omission of Mater 
Dei from Gounod’s hymn. Now there are two of us. Maybe 
before Gabriel starts tooting I will have satisfied all my grudges. 
That’s the beauty of a long life. Young folk really have to take 
it on faith that Tout vient a point & qui sait attendre. 

New York. J. C. Watsu. 


Appreciation! 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I take this opportunity to express my continued pleasure in 
every copy of America. I find it is more than maintaining its 
original freshness, and quite able in coping with every attack and 
all shades of opinions. Most of its articles are striking and to the 
point and well expressed. I cannot praise too highly those vivid 
sketches written by Father Francis Talbot, or the light airy ones 
by Mary H. Kennedy, to say nothing of the momentous importance 
of such a team as the Chesterton-Belloc pair. Long may they live 
and continue to illuminate your worthy paper. 


Ottawa, Ont. Eva BEttiveav. 


Poetry Contest 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Mark Twain Society is offering a prize of ten dollars for 
the best poem on Mark Twain. There are no restrictions. Al} 
contributions should reach us by June 1, 1930. 

Mayfield, Calif. Cyrit CLEMENS, Pres. 











